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SKB    ADVBRTISKMBNTS    HBiRB ' 
AND     ON     FOLIiOWlNG     PAGES. 


SAVE  TIME! 

SAVE  MONEY! 

—BY  WEARING 

MOUNTAINEER 

Overalls  and  Auto  Suits 

EQUIPPED  WITH 

STOP-LOSS  POCKETS 

Join  the  ranks  of  enthusiastic  workmen  who  have  found 
Stop-Loss  Pockets  to  fill  a  long-felt  need.  No  more  loss 
of  tools,  valuables,  money,  from  your  pockets  while  work- 
ing, no  matter  what  your  position.  No  more  precious  time 
spent  in  hunting  for  lost  articles! 

THEY  COST  NO  MORE 

Because  of  our  great  buying  power  and  large  scale  pro- 
duction, we  are  able  to  include  this  wonderful  improvement 
without  cost  to  you  ^w^CE  Op>^ 

Ask  Your  Dealer   for 

MOUNTAINEER 

Overalls  and  Bib  Suits 

Made  in  Salt  Lake  City  by 
Z.  C.  M.  I.  Clothing  Factory 
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Xke  M^illc  islte 
needs;  in  the  ivay 
she  likes  it 

When  children  rebel  at  milk,  there's 
one  sure  way  to  get  them  to  like  it: 
serve  it  in  the  form  of  hot  chocolate ! 
Use  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 
for  its  full  flavor  and  energy-value. 
Order  a  tin  today. 

GHIRARDELII'S 

CHOCOLATE 

Say  *'Gear-ar-delly" 


FREE.  ...Write  for 
"Sweet  Sixteen" 
Kecipe  Packet  No.  a, 
ID.GhirardelliCo., 
pi8  North  Point  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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SAY  THAT   YOU  SAW   IT   IN  THE   INSTRUCTOR 


THIS  INFORMATION  MAY  HELP  YOU  GET  AHEAD 


It  costs  nothing  to 
find  out 

L.  D.  S.  Business 
College 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Wasatch   1812 


COUPON— CLIP    AND    MAIL 
L.    D.    S.    Business    College, 
Salt    Lake    City,    Utah. 
Without   obligation,   please  send   me  your  literature 
describing    the    opportunities    in    business,    and    ex- 
plaining-    how    your    courses    and    placement    depart- 
ment   will   help   me   to   secure   a   good   9ffice   position. 

Your    Name    .¥. 

Address 

Present     Occupation .". Age 
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TEMPLE  BRAND 

GARMENTS 

Of   superior   qnality   and   workmansltip 

numnfactured  for  the 

SALT    LAKE    KNITTITVG    STORE 

And  sold  at  prices  defylns  competition.     Wlien  ordering  from  us 

remember  We  Pay  Postage 


No. 


FOR    IlADIES 


703  Flat    Weave $  .»5 

719  Ribbed    Light    Weight 1.25 

792  Fine   Quality  Cotton   „ 1.40 

751  Fine    Silk    Lisle 1.85 

711   Silk    Stripe    Med.    Wt 1.40 

749   Pine   Quality   Cotton   1.20 

714  Med.    Wt.    Extra    Quality    1.75 

718  Rayon     1.75 

715  Super   Quality   Rayon   2.25 

720  Non-Run   Rayon    1.96 


FOR    MEN 
No. 

600  Fine  Quality  Silk  Stripe »1.40 

610  Ribbed   Light   Wt 1J86 

602  Extra  Fine   Quality  1.40 

614  Med.   Wt.   Ex.    Quality    1.65 

605  Med.   Heavy   Cotton 1.35 

663  Med.    Heavy    Unbleached    Cotton..  1.75 

664  Med.   Heavy    Wt.    Cotton   1.76 

680  Extra  Heavy   Unbleached   2.25 

654  Heavy   Weight    50%    Wool   . 3.00 

644  Heavy  Weight   100%   Wool 4.00 


Garments   Marked  Upon  Request  15c  Per  Pair 
20%    Extra   Charge   for    Sizes    over   46 

Do  not  fail  to  specify  New  or  Old   Style   and  if  for  Man   or  Woman,   also   state   U  lonar 

or    short    sleevci    sliort    or    long    legs    are    ^(vanted.       Give    accurate    Bust    Mensurement, 

Height  and  W^elght.     Samples  Sent  Upon  Request. 

SALT  LAKE  KNITTING  STORE 

70  So.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake   City.  Utah — OLDEST  KNITTING   STORE  IN   UTAH 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


Little  Visits  from  the  Aditorium 

Do  you  know  that  people  reveal  their  personalities  in  their  vocal  expressions  an< 

tone  quality?     No  doubt  you  have  heard  unpleasant,    rasping   voices    that    antagoniz* 

and  irritate.    Many  business  failures  can  be  traced  to  voice  tones.    If  a  business  womar 

has  a  sweet,  well-controlled  voice,  in  which  there  is  some  human  appeal,  she  is  certainly 

assured  of  her  success.    Surely,  you  have  noticed  the   different  kinds  of  voices  on  tht 

radio.    If  the  voice  is  unpleasant  or  rasping — how  quickly  you  turn  off  the  radio,  bul 

you  are  carried  along  by  a  rich,  clear,  alive  voice,  and  how  you  are  quieted  and  soothed  by 

the  mellow,  sweet  tones,  which  comfort  and  caress.    If  you  wish  your  voice  to  be  clear, 

sweet  and  to  stay  young,  it  is  best  to  have  some  voice  training.  It  does  not  matter  whethei 

you  are  old  or  young,  your  voice  can  be  strengthened,  your  tones  be  made  clearer  anc 

sweeter  by  having  some  training  taught  by  one  w^ho  understands.    No  doubt  you  woulc 

like  to  know  just  where  to  get  this  training — Hugh  W.  Dougall  of  34  South  Main — Sail 

Lake  City— is  a  graduate  from  two  of  the  besft  European  Voice  Schools  and  is  inter 

ested  in  giving  voice  lessons  not  only  to  the    young  but  to   the   older  people   as  well. 

These  lessons  not  only  help  the  voice  for  singing  but  for  speaking  also.     Get  some 

of  your  friends  to  go  with  you — and  form  a  class — which  makes  it  very  inexpensive 

Hugh  W.  Dougall— 506  Constitution  Bldg.,  34  South  Main— Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Everybody  likes  Ghirardelli's  Chocolate.  It  is  such  a  good  standby.  It  is  so  nour 
ishing.  When  mother  is  too  tired  to  cook,  how  good  a  luscious  salad  tastes  with  whole 
wheat  bread  and  a  cup  of  Ghirardelli's  Chocolate.  We  are  quite  willing  to  save  mothei 
from  getting  dinner  with  such  a  pleasant,  nourishing  substitute. 

Giving  a  box  of  candy  is  a  delightful  way  of  paying  those  obligations,  which  woulc 
be  embarrassing  left  unnoticed,  yet  which  cannot  be  acknowledged  in  any  way  that  re 
quires  further  attention  on  the  part  of  one  to  whom  you  are  indebted.  Under  suet 
circumstances,  however,  an  ordinary  box  of  candy  is  not  appropriate.  If  you  choose 
GLADE'S  CANDY  you  will  fulfill  in  a  most  gracious  manner  all  the  requirements  of 
the  occasion.     When  in  doubt  what  to  do,  give  a  box  of  Glade's  Candy. 


SAY   THAT   you  SAW   IT   IN   THE   INSTRUCTOR 


Our  Ambition 


The  ambition  of  Mr.  0.  P. 
Skaggs  and  his  associates  is  to 
furnish  you  with  the  MOST  of 
the  BEST  merchandise  at  the 
LOWEST  prices  consistent  with 
first  quality  goods. 

OPSKAGCS 


FOOQ 


"efficient  Service 

System  ; 


STORES 


"^  Surety  of  Purity'' 


Wasatch  4180 


Wasatch  4181 


*'More  than  40  Years  oj 
Knowing  Hoto" 


KELLY 
COMPANY 

STATIONERS 
BOOKBINDERS  -  PRINTERS 


23  West  First  South 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


A  February  Classic  for 
Children  and  Grown-ups 

When  Choosing  a  Worth- While 
Picture 

Remember 

D.  W.  Griffith's  Great 

Spectacle 

ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 

Coming  to  Your  City 
Soon 


GOOD  COOKING — 
Pure  Sego  Milk 

HELPS    TO   MAKE    GOOD    CITIZENS 


GreanVs  Rival 
at  less  than  I 

i  half  the  ' 
1   Cost   :• 


SEGO    MAPLE    PECAN    SAUCE 
2  tablespoons  butter       14  cup  Sego  milk 


teaspoon  maple  flav- 
oring 
V2   cup  pecan  meats 


%,    cup    sugar 
%   cup  water 
3    tablespoons    corn 
syrup 

Melt  butter  in  saucepan ;  add  sugar,  water 
and  corn  syrup  and  boil  to  232°  F.  or  until 
it  forms  a  very  soft  ball  when  tried  in  cold 
water.  Remove  from  fire;  add  Sego  milk 
slowly,  then  flavoring  and  nuts.  %  cup 
maple  syrup  may  be  used  instead  of  sugar, 
water  and  corn  syrup. 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAW   IT   IN    THE   INSTRUCTOR 


NOW  is  the  time 


CORPORATE 

TRUST  SHARES 

represent    an    ownership    in- 
terest in  these  28  companies. 


UTILITIES 
and    QUASI-UTILITIES 

American  Tel.  &  TeL 
Consolidated  Gas  of  N.  Y. 
General   Electric 
Westinghouse  Electric 
Western  Union  Telegraph 

OILS 

Standard  Oil  of  California 
Standard  Oil  of  Indiana 
Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey) 
Standard   Oil  of  New  York 
Texas  Corporation 

INDUSTRIALS 

American    Tobacco 
Amer.  Rad.  &  Stan.  San. 
du  Pont 
Eastman  Kodak 
Ingersol  Kand 
International   Harvester 
National   Biscuit 
Otis  Elevator 
United   Fruit 
United   States   Steel 
Woolworth 

RAILROADS 

Atchison  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
niinois  Central 
Louisville  &  Nashville 
New  York  Central 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Southern  Pacific 
Union  Pacific 


Moody's  Composite 
Portfolio  Rating  "A" 


to  "Buy  America" 

y^^^^NE  saying  of  a  certain  great  financier  has  be- 
come known  to  millions:  "Don't  sell  America  short; 
you  will  surely  lose." 

In  the  aftermath  of  market  declines  and  business 
depression  the  shrewd  investor  will  never  allow  him- 
self to  forget  the  truth  behind  this  saying.  He  is 
confident  that  American  business  will  shortly  resume 
its  forward  march,  probably  with  a  suddenness  that 
will  leave  the  doubters  far  behind. 

He  does  not  ask  whether  or  not  now  is  the  time  to 
buy,  but  what  investment  will  yield  the  greatest  re- 
turn, with  security,  in  the  prosperous  years  to  come? 
We  believe  the  question  has  been  answered  with  com- 
plete satisfaction  in  the  modem  fixed  investment 
trust  such  as 

CORPORATE 

TRUST  SHARES 

Each  holder  of  these  shares  participates  in  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  from  the  time-tested  stocks  of  28 
leaders  in  American  industry. 

Price  at  the  market.     Full  details  on  request. 


Ross  Beason  &  Co 

12  East  2nd  South 
Phone  Was.  6041 

Investment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW   IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


Ten  Reasons  Why  I  Pay  Tithing 

The  following  ten  reasons  why  he  pays  tithing  are  given  by  Dr.  George 
H.  Brimhall,  President  Emeritus,  Brigham  Young  University,  Prove, 
Utah : 

1.  Because  I  want, to  be  able  to  pray  consistently;  pray  for  Zion, 
her  protection  and  prosperity;  pray  for  the  leaders  of  the  Church  that  they 
may  have  influence  and  power;  pray  thus  without  the  smiting  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  nothing  to  prosper  Zion  or  to  help  her  leaders. 

2.  Because  I  want  to  be  able  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament  consistently. 
The  partaking  of  the  bread  is  an  ordinance  by  which  I  witness  unto  God, 
in  the  presence  of  the  people,  my  willingness  to  keep  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord.  He  has  commanded  a  payment  of  one-tenth  of  my  interest 
annually. 

In  the  partaking  of  the  water  I  witness  that  I  remember  the  Lord, 
and  I  am  spiritually  admonished  to  remember  the  Lord  in  imy  tithes 
and  offerings. 

3.  Because  I  want  the  joy-giving  consciousness  of  being  a  square- 
deal  business  partner  with  my  Father  in  Heaven.  My  contact  with  him 
is :  One  part  for  him  and  nine  for  me  with  his  blessing.  Non-tithe  paying 
is  scripturally  stamped  as  dishonesty  of  a  high-handed  type. 

4.  Because  I  want  to  be  fair  with  my  group  by  bearing  my  share 
of  the  group  expenses.  You  know,  perhaps,  what  it  means  to  have  a 
fellow  on  a  trip  that  "just  won't  put  up."  He  who  can  and  won't  is  a 
slacker,  and  deserves  neither  the  respect  nor  the  sympathy  of  his  comrades. 

5.  Because  I  want  the  welfare  that  can  come  only  through  material 
community  growth.  The  history  and  the  destiny  of  the  Church  of  which 
I  am  a  member  is  the  achievement  of  great  things.  I  want  to  feel  that 
I  am  a  part  of  its  prosperity,  material  as  well  as  spiritual;  I  want  to  know 
that  my  efforts  are  registered  on  the  walls  of  its  temples,  on  its  meeting- 
houses, its  school  building  and  hospitals,  as  well  as  in  the  spread  and 
defense  of  its  doctrines. 

6.  Because  I  want  to  live  the  law  of  social  equity.  This  law  provides 
for  everyone  to  be  helped  according  to  his  needs.  Tithing  is  one  of  the 
great  financial  levelers.  A  universal  living  up  to  it  would  prove  that 
"There  is  enough  for  all 'and  to  spare," 

7.  Because  I  want  the  thrift  habit  that  comes  from  tithe-paying. 
The  tithe-payer  is  a  good  spender  but  not  a  careless  one. 

8.  Because  I  want  will-training  that  tithe-paying  gives.  Wieak  wills  will 
not  will  to  pay  their  debts  of  honor  first. 

9.  Because  I  want  the  prosperity  that  m.arks  the  tithe-paying  class 
of  the  members  of  the  Church.  As  a  rule  the  tithe-payers  are  in  the 
ranks  of  helpers  in  the  community;  they  are  not  only  generous  but  they 
have  something  with  which  to  ,be  generous, 

10.  Because  I  want  the  record  of  my  conscience,  the  records  of 
my  people  and  the  records  of  my  God  to  testify  of  my  sincerity  in  the 
advocacy  of  the  Church  slogan,  "Every  member  a  tithe-payer,"  and 
I  do  want  to  be  a  member. 


OUR  COVER  PICTURE 
Christ  Teaching  from  a  Boat,  by  Dore 
"And  the  whole  muJltitude  were  gathered  together  unto  him,  so  that  he 
went  into  a  ship  and  sat;  and  the  whole  multitude  stood  by  the  shore."— Matt. 
13:2. 
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The  Covered  Wagon  Centennial 


The  great  national  celebration  of 
"The  Covered  Wagon  Centennial"  was 
closed  in  New  York  on  Ezra  Meeker's 
hundredth  birthday,  with  an  all-Amer- 
ican  banquet,  nearly  one  hundred  being 
present.  Every  state  in  the  Union  was 
represented  and  good  old  Utah  had  the 
largest  delegation.  It  was  an  occa- 
sion of  national  significance,  fraught 
with  historical  outlook.  The  pioneers 
— living  and  dead — came  ,into  their 
own  with  high  praise  for  all  their 
wondrous  achievements.  The  speakers 
were  Dr  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Oregon  Trail  Memorial 
Associattion,  Dr.  'Gains,  President  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University  of 
Virginia,  and  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  President 
Hoover   sent   greetings,   and    Senator 


vSmoot  wired  as  follows :  "Please  con- 
vey to  Miss  Morgan  my  regrets  for 
inability  to  be  with  you  all  tonight. 
My  Sympathies  and  heart  are  in  at- 
tune with  your  great  undertaking. 
Success  ever  attend  you." 

Anne  Morgan — one  of  America's 
most  inspiring  leaders — ^was  chairman 
of  the  banquet  committee.  Dr.  John 
H,  Finley,  editor  of  the  New  York- 
Times  was  toastmaster.  Our  own 
Margaret  Romaine,  who  seven  years 
before  had  promised  Ezra  Meeker  she 
would  sing  at  his  hundredth  birthday 
dinner,  kept  that  promise  most  glori- 
ously, singing  "Homing"  and  Tosti's 
"Goodbve"  at  the  close  with  marvelous 
feeling  and  artistry.  The  audience 
was  spellbound.  It  was  all  a  most  im- 
pressive occasion. 


Some  Sayings  of  Lincoln 

About  friends  and  enemies:  "I  want  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Presidency  in 
such  a  way  that,  when  I  lay  down  my  office,  if  I  have  no  other  friends,  I  can  at 
least  be  a  friend  with  the  man  down  inside  of  me." 

"People  who  tell  what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true,  falsify  as  much  as  those 
who  knowingly  tell  falsehoods." 

About  duty  to  our  country:  "Grold  is  good  in  its  place,  but  loving,  braves 
patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold." 


"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faitli  let  us,  to  the  end, 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 


Personal  Side  of  George  Washington 


By  Margaret  RomrCr,  in  American  Building  Association  News 


February  always  brings  memories  of 
George  Washington,  the  Father  of 
our  country. 

So  deeply  is  Washington  revered 
that  it  is  hard  to  think  of  him  as  a 
living,  breathing  man.  Yet  he  was  as 
human  as  any  other  man,  and  he  had 
his  strong  points  and  his  weaknesses. 

Let  us  see  first  what  he  looked  like. 
He  was  straight  as  an  Indian,  six  feet 
two  inches  tall 
and  weighed 
about  175  pounds. 
He  was  big-boned 
and  big-jointed 
with  unusually 
large  hands  and 
feet.  He  wore 
No,  11  shoes  for 
ordinary  wear  and 
No.  13's  when  in 
camp.  His  head 
was  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest 
of  his  body  but 
was  well  formed. 
His  features  are 
too  well  known  to 
need  description 
with  the  possible 
exception  of  the 
mouth.  An  ill-fit- 
ting set  of  false 
teeth  gave  it  the 
unnatural  set  it 
has  in  some  of  his 
pictures.  Washington  had  bad  teeth 
and  began  losing  them  at  the  age  of 
22.  The  art  of  dentistry  was  not  de- 
veloped then  as  it  is  now.  The  first 
two  sets  he  had  made,  fit  him  badly 
and  caused  him  much  trouble.  At  last 
he  secured  an  ivory  set  that  relieved 
the  difficulty. 

His    eyesight    failed    early   and   he 
began  wearing  glasses  at  the  age  of  46. 


The  last  eleven  years  of  his  life  he 
was  quite  deaf. 

His  hair  was  dark  brown  and  worn 
in  a  queue  and  was  usually  covered 
with  the  familiar  white  wig.  His  eye- 
brows were  heavy,  his  skin  fair  and  it 
burned  easily  in  the  sun. 

He  was  hollow-chested,  and  this 
fact,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  public 
sanitation  of  that  time,  caused  him  to 
have   every   disease    that   came   long. 

Fever  and  ague 
were  his  most 
persistent  ene- 
mies. He  had  the 
habit  of  looking 
straight  into  the 
face  of  the  person 
to  whom  he  was 
speaking.  H  i  s 
voice  was  pleas- 
ing and  his  man- 
ner deliberate  and 
graceful.  In  fact, 
so  graceful  was 
he  in  manner  that 
he  was  an  excel- 
lent dancer.  It 
was  his  favorite 
form  of  amuse- 
ment. He  often 
went  ten  miles  to 
a  dance,  and  ten 
miles  in  the  days 
of  horses  was  a 
Ions:  way  to  go  to 
He  liked 
and  was 


a  dance, 
the  ladies 


the   company   of 

very  popular  among  them. 

He  was  always  elegantly  dressed  in 
the  finest  of  materials  and  the  best  of 
taste.  His  clothing  always  came  from 
London,  for  no  material  was  made  fine 
enough  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
He  ordered  his  wife's  clothing  abroad, 
too,  specifying  how  each  garment 
should  be  made. 
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He  entertained  lavishly  and  with 
such  grandeur  that  his  enemies  de- 
clared that  he  was  trying  to  create  a 
court  and  be  as  a  king  instead  of  a 
President.  This,  however,  was  as  un- 
just as  it  was  unkind.  Washington 
liked  good  eating  but  when  it  was  not 
to  be  had,  he  ate  plain  food  without 
complaint. 

He  was  a  born  horseman  and  loved 
fox  hunting  and  hunting  dogs.  He 
had  a  fine  pack  on  his  estate.  He  even 
went  fishing  occasionally.  He  attended 
every  kind  of  a  show,  but  he  liked  plays 
best.  The  circus  claimed  his  attention, 
too. 

He  did  not  approve  of  slavery  and 
hoped  for  its  ultimate  abolition  but, 
being  the  custom  of  his  time,  he  owned 
several  hundred.  However,  his  kind 
heart  made  him  a  model  master.  As 
their  families  grew,  he  had  so  many 
that  they  became  a  burden  to  him  in- 
stead of  a  help,  but  he  would  not 
separate  their  families  by  selling  any 
of  them  and  so  he  kept  them  all. 

He  had  many  political  enemies  and 
their  mud-slinging  worried  him  a  great 
deal.  He  could  not  take  it  lightly.  He 
never  made  a  habit  of  swearing,  but  oc- 
casionally under  great  stress,  he  ''broke 
loose."  He  had  a  hot  temper,  too,  with 
which  he  had  to  struggle.  He  had  a 
most  remarkable  memory.  The  story 
is  told  that  he  met  one  of  his  soldiers 
twenty  years  after  the  war  and  called 
him  by  name. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  great  man 
was  that  he  hated  to  take  medicine.  It 
usually  required  the  combined  efforts 
of  his  wife  and  family  plus  the  doctor 
to  induce  him  to  take  the  needed  dose. 

He  was  an  ideal  citizen  and  a  con- 
scientious office  holder.  He  would  not 
accept  one  penny  for  his  services 
throughout  the  Revolutionary  War.  He 
contributed  large  sums  of  money  to 


orphans'  homes  and  to  schools,  besides 
educating  many  of  his  young  relatives. 
When  he  was  a  little  fellow  he  used 
to  study  hard.  He  was  good  in  arith- 
metic and  an  excellent  penman,  but  a 
miserable  speller  and  poor  in  grammar 
and  composition.  He  had  a  book  called 
"The  Young  Man's  Companion"  which 
taught  everything  "without  a  tutor." 
This  book  was  literally  his  constant 
companion,  and  from  it  he  got  his  start 
in  surveying. 

His  father  died  when  Washington 
was  but  eleven  years  old.  Soon  after 
this  he  had  a  strong  notion  to  go  to 
sea  as  a  sailor,  but  thanks  to  his  moth- 
er's better  judgment,  he  did  not  go. 

Throughout, his  life  he  was  passion- 
ately devoted  to  his  home.  Mt.  Vernon 
was  to  him  the  dearest  spot  in  the 
world.  He  always  longed  for  it  when 
away  and  was  supremely  content  when 
at  home. 

Farming  was  his  favorite  occupation. 
He  studied  and  experimented  in  that 
field  with  the  result  that  he  always  had 
the  finest  produce  on  the  market  and 
therefore  Mt.  Vernon  stuff  always 
brought  the  highest  prices. 

Washington  married  the  Widow 
Custis,  who  had  two  children,  Jack  and 
Patsy.    He  had  no  children  of  his  own. 

His  final  illness  began  on  December 
12,  1799.  He  took  a  severe  cold 
while  riding  around  his  estate  in  a  rain, 
hail  and  snow  storm.  Fever  and  ague 
set  in.  According  to  the  medical  ideas 
current  at  that  time,  Wjashington  or- 
dered his  overseer  to  "bleed"  him, 
and  when  the  doctor  arrived  he  was 
"bled"  twice  more;  which  treatment, 
in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  is 
considered  little  short  of  murder.  Two 
days  later,  December  ,14,  1799,  he 
peacefully  passed  into  the  Great  Here- 
after. 

"God  left  him  childless  that  he  might 
be  the  father  of  his  country," 


"Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire- 
conscience." — Washington. 


B^l 


^     STORIES  ^  ^^ 


The  Life  Story  of  Evan  Stephens 

[Brief  chronological  notes  written  by  the  musician  and  found  among  his  effects. 
Publication  began  in  the  December  issue.] 


Ill 
1890.— I  was  called  by  the  Church 
to  reorganize  the  Tabernacle  Choir  on 
a  large  scale,  similar  to  a  choral  so- 
ciety. Within  a  month  over  300  reg- 
ular singers  were  enrolled.  A  new 
choir  loft  to  seat  500  was  built  around 
and  in  front  of  the  great  organ,  from 
plans  of  my  own.  I  was  hired  and 
given  full  charge  of  the  choir,  music- 
ally and  financially,  and  held  the  posi- 
tion for  twenty-six  years. 

1891. — Was  notified  to  prepare  the 
choir  to  enter  an  international  contest 
at  the  World's  Fair  to  be  held  in  1893. 
Organized  a  juvenile  chorus  of  500 
boys  and  girls  to  supplement  and  train 
for  later  choir  service. 

1892.— Prepared    to    render    choir 
music   (and  congregational)   outdoors 
near  the  Temple  for  ceremonial  of  lay- 
ing the  capstone  of  the  great  Salt  Lake 
Temple.     The  choir  led  a  congrega- 
tion of  over  40,000  people  in  the  sing- 
ing,  in  addition   t'o   singing   anthems 
suitable  for  the  occasion.    Gave  up  the 
World  Fair  trip  owing  to  hard  finan- 
cial   times    throughout    the    country. 
Gave  a  great  Spring  Fesital.     Began 
preparations  for  music  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  great'  Temple.     Also  the 
children   for  a  series  of — [Here,  un- 
fortunately a  page  in  Brother  Stephens' 
notes  is  missing.     It  probably  told  of 
the  revival  of  interest  in  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893,  and  of  the 
decision   to   enter   the   Choir   contest 
there;  of  the  trip  East  and  visits  to 
other  cities,  for  the  next  page  contin- 
ues— ]St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Omaha. 
And  winning  $1000.00  prize  (second) 
for  the  Choir — gold  medal  for  conduc- 
tor, clearing  in  all  the  total  expenses 
of  Choir  and  soloists;  also  furnishing 


choral  music  for  "Utah  Day"  at  the 
Fair.  President  Woodruff  arid  Coun- 
selors accompanied  the  Choir.  The 
Choir  now  numl^ered  near  500,  and  but 
half  of  it  took  part  in  the  contest. 


EVAN     STEPHENS 

With  Floral  Harp  sent  lilm  ll>y  *!»«  »»*« 
James  Dviyer,  after  the  Choir  had  won 
Second  Priae  at  World's  Fair,  Chicago, 
1893. 

1894. — Routine  work  with  Choir  in- 
cluding some  concerts  with  great  artists 
passing  through  taking  part,  includ- 
ing the  great  Nordica  and  Melba,*  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  and 
orchestra  (New  York). 

1895.— Prepared  for  the  first  great 

*Madam  Melba  now  lies  desperately  ill 
in  Australia  where  she  was  born. 
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home    Eisteddfod    west    of    Chicago,  tended — the  competing  conductors  of 

While  this  was  nominally  under  the  the  World's  Fair,  Dr.  Dan  Prothero, 

auspices  of  the   Salt  Lake  Cambrian  Professors   Haydn  Evans,  and  T.  J. 

Society,  practically  the  major  part  of  Davies  all  of  Pennsylvania,  as  adjudi- 

the  musical  preparations  fell  upon  me ;  cators. 

and  the  sections  of  the  Choir  entering  One  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Tab- 
a  competition  against  one  another, —  ernacle  Choir — that  of  its  young  adult 
the  Denver  chorus  under  Professor  members,  led  by  young  Horace  S.  En- 
Henry  Houseley,  and  Ogden  choruses  sign,  took  the  first  prize  to  Denver's 
under  Professor  Squire  Coop.  An  second.  It  fell  to  me  to  conduct  the 
Eisteddfod  perhaps  fully  matching  the  entire  Eisteddfod  impromptu,  in  the 
one  held  at  the  World's  Fair  material-  absence  of  the  veteran  conductor,  Wm. 
ized.  It  was  estimated  that  between  Ap  Madoc,  of  Chicago,  who  was  de- 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  people  at-  tained  by  illness. 

(To  be  Continued) 


"True  to  the  Faith" 

(From  the  MUlennial  Star) 

Linked    with    the    name    of    Evan  many    decades    thrilled    the    souls    of 

Stephens  from  the  eighties  are  numer-  thousands   by    its   inspiring    theme — 

oUs   outstanding   incident's    and    occa-  salvation  for  the  dead, 

sions   of   historical   note  and  popular  His  selections  are  made  popular  by 

remembrance.       Concerts,     oratorios,  his    pleasant  originality  of  style    and 

chorus    contests,    operas    and    divers'  versatility  of  composition  of  both  mu- 

other  musical  activities  have  been  sue-  sic  and  words.  Patriotic  airs,  anthems, 

cess  fully    executed  wnder    his    skilful  sacred  songs — selections  for  all  occa- 

and  inspired  direction.  sions — have  flowed  from  his  mind  and 

Our  aim  and  course  of  study  confines  pen. 
us  more  closely  to  the  consi^leration  A  song  of  the  State,  "Utah,  We  Love 
of  the  achievements  rather  than  the  Thee;"  a  sacramental  hymn,  "In  Re- 
worker  ;  and  in  this  connection  several  membrance  of  Thy  Suffering ;"  a  nar- 
of  his  notable  hymns  and  compositions  rative  number,  "Sing  the  Wondrous 
loom  up  for  perusal  and  discussion.  Story ;"  a  selection  of  home,  "O  Home 
Tangible  and  concrete  evidence  of  Pro-  Beloved,  Where'er  I  Wander;"  a  song 
fessor  Stephens'  work  may  be  found  of  righteous  pride,  "The  Mormon 
by  merely  a  cursory  glance  at  any  of  Boy;"  and  our  present  study,  "True 
the  several  Latter-day  Saint  hymnals;  To  The  Faith,"  an  inspiring  hymn, 
and  a  careful  investigation  of  the  two  the  title  of  which  is  a  fitting  epitome 
collections  in  current  use,  "Deseret  of  its  context — these  are  a  few  of  the 
Sunday  School  Songs"  and  "Songs  of  best  known  and  most  frequently  sung 
Zion,"  reveal  the  fact  that  music,  of  Professor  Stephens'  many  and  va- 
words,  or  both,  to  upwards  of  forty  ried  selections. 

numbers,  have  the  appended  name  of  "True  To  The  Faith"  comprises  four 

Evan  Stephens.  Among  his  more  clas-  four  line  stanzas  and  a  chorus.     It  is 

sical  creations  may  be  mentioned  the  written  in  simple,  unadorned  but  im- 

great    oratorios    "The    Vision"    and  pressive  language.  The  tune  and  meter 

"The  Martyrs" — vivid  musical  narra-  to  which  the  words  are  set  add  ma- 

tives  of  the  theme  indicated  by  the  ti-  terially  to  the  inspiration  the  piece  im- 

tles.     Perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  parts. 

anthems    is    his    "Song    of    the    Re-  The  hymn  opens  with  a  significant 

deemed,"  which  composition  has   for  question:     "Shall  the   youth  of  Zion 
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falter,  in  defending  truth  and  right?" 
Upon  the  youth  of  Zion  will  eventually 
devolve  the  manifold  responsibilities  of 
ministering  in  God's  kingdom ;  and  in 
their  .tearly  (days  they  should  Jionor 
their  status  as  children  of  the  chosen 
people.  The  question  is  especially 
timely,  for  to-day  the  faith  of  the  youth 
is  being  tried  and  tested  by  the  ten- 
dencies of  modernism  and  higher 
criticism,  which  seek  to  destroy  the 
faith  and  fundamentalism  of  ages. 

In  the  hymn  the  author  affirms  a 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  darkness 
and  their  evil  purpose  to  deter  or  over- 
throw, if  it  were  possible,  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  Brother  Stephens  expresses 
the  conviction  of  which  every  Latter- 
day  Saint  should  be  possessed — that 
the  battle  between  the  forces  of  good 
and  evil  is  real,  and  is  not  actuated  by 
any  element  of  sham  or  make-believe. 

The  mention  of  the  "iron  rod"  in  the 
second  staniza  comes  from  Lehi's 
dream,  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  wherein  Lehi  saw  many  souls 
being  guided  to  the  tree  of  life  and 
eternal  happiness  by  their  grasping  the 
rod  of  iron ;  and  others  "did  lose  their 
way  and  wandered  off  and  were  lost." 
— ^See  Book  of  Mormon  I  Nephi, 
chapter  8. 


A  sure  and  safe  way  to  remain  true 
to  the  faith  is  to  render  strict  obedi- 
ence to  every  precept  and  command 
of  God,  to  give  implicit  trust  to  those 
in  directing  authority  over  His  king- 
dom on  earth  and  heed  their  admoni- 
tion and  counsel  constantly. 

Let  the  hymn  be  its  own  interpret- 
er ;  it  reads : 

Shall  the  youth  of  Zion  falter, 
In  defending  truth  and  right? 
While  the  enemy  assaileth, 

Shall  we  shrink  or  shun  the  light?     No! 

Ohorus : 

True  to  the  faith  that  our  parents  have 

cherished, 
True  to  the  truth  for  which  martyrs  have 

perished, 
To  God's  command,  soul,  heart,  and  hand, 
Faithful  and  true  we  will  ever  stand. 


While  we  know  the  powers  of  darkness 
Seek  to  thwart  the  work  of  God, 
Shall  the  children  of  the  promise 
Cease  to  grasp  the  "iron  rod"  No! 

We  will  work  out  our  salvation. 
We  will  cleave  unto  the  truth. 
We  will  watch  and  pray  and  labor, 
With  the  fervent  zeal  of  youth.     Yes! 

We  will  strive  to  be  found  worthy 

Of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord, 

Witih  the  faithful  ones  redeemed. 

Who  have  loved  and  kept  His  word.  Yes! 


True  Stories  From  My  Journal 

By  Horace  H.  Cummin gs 


Cucumber  Pickles  and  Their 
Lesson 

Shakespeare  says  beautifully  in  one 
of  his  plays,  that  we  may  find, 

"Tongues  in  trees ;  books  in  running 
brooks ;  sermons  in  stones,  and  good 
in  everything," 

But  who  would  think  of  learning  a 
useful  lesson  from  cucumber  pickles? 
Well,  that's  what  I  did.  Listen,  and 
maybe  you  will,  too. 

It  happened  when  I  was  too  young  to 
know  my  age,  or  that  I  had  any  age. 


But  I  remember  all  about  it  as  though 
it  were  only  yesterday. 

In  those  days  food  was  very  plain 
and  very  scarce.  Nevertheless  when 
people  had  company  they  tried  to  find 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  to  offer 
their  guests  to  eat,  that  would  please 
them,  just  as  we  do  nowadays. 

Our  table  was  small  and  our  family 
large,  so,  whenever  we  had  company 
it  was  the  fate  of  us  little  ones  to 
wait  until  the  second  table,  and  eat 
whatever  happened  to  be  left ;  and 
generally     the    quantity     insured     us 
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against  an  overloaded  stomach.  In 
fact,  in  those  days  I  never  heard  of 
that  complaint. 

One  day  mother  "had  company." 
Three  good  sisters  called  and  spent 
the  afternoon  with  her.  While  she 
talked  and  laughed  and  seemed  to  be 
having-  a  good  time  "visiting"  with 
her  friends,  she  also  proceeded  to  pre- 
pare for  them  as  good  a  dinner  as 
our  larder  afforded. 

I  do  not  remember  all  she  set  before 
them;  but  I  do  remember  that  as  the 
process  of  setting  the  table  went  for- 
ward, she  placed  a  dish  of  home-made 
cucumber  pickles  on  the  white  table 
cloth. 

O,  my !  Cucumber  pickles !  What 
two-year-old's  mouth  would  not  water 
at  such  a  sight?  I  lingered  longingly 
close  to  that  table  and  near  where  the 
pickles  were. 

It  seemed  evident  that  no  cu- 
cumber pickles  would  be  left  for  the 
second  table,  and  I  knew  I  was  doomed 
to  wait.  iA  disturbing  doubt  filled 
my  mind.  What  could  I  do  to  secure 
my  share? 

I  do  not  know  why  it  did  not  occur 
to  m.e  to  ask  mother  for  a  piece,  or 
why  a  worse  way  presented  itself.  Per- 
haps the  lingering  impress  of  past 
experiences  was  the  cause.  But,  thinks 
I  to  myself, 

"When  my  eyes  are  shut  tight  I  can 
see  nobody;  all  is  darkness;  hence 
nobody  can  see  me." 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  after 
locating  the  exact  place  of  the  pickle 
dish,  and  making  sure  that  it  was 
within  my  reach,  I  shut  my  eyes  as 
tightly  as  I  could,  approached  the  table 
carefully,  raised  myself  on  tiptoe, 
reached  over  and  succeeded  in  securing 
a  small  piece  between  the  tips  of  two 
of  my  fingers. 

I  placed  the  fragment  in  my  mouth 
and  hastily  chewed  and  swallowed  it. 
When  I  opened  my  eyes  and  put  on 
a  most  innocent  look,  mother  and  her 


guests  who  had  been  watching  me, 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  which  I 
could  not  understand.  I  wondered  if 
big  folks  could  see  in  the  dark. 

How  many  of  us  grownups  are  in 
this  respect  only  two-year-olds?  How 
many  of  us  do  and  say  things  which 
are  not  exactly  right  or  proper,  think- 
ing no  one  will  find  it  out  ?  Some  time 
we  may  learn  another  law  of  physics, 
as  I  learned  that  day,  and  find  that 
all  our  words  and  acts  are  an  open 
book,  and  what  we  thought  hidden  be 
"proclaimed  on  house  tops," 

Since  the  wonderful  inventions  of 
man  such  as  the  phonograph,  radio, 
moving  picture  machines,  etc.,  who 
can  tell  what  means  God  has  of  re- 
cording and  reproducing  our  words 
and  acts,  and  perhaps,  even  our 
thoughts,  and  by  means  which  we  can- 
not dispute ! 

Should  not  this  thought  put  us  on 
our  guard  when  inclined  to  speak 
against  the  absent,  or  to  do  question- 
able things  in  secret? 

These  inventions  have  caused  scien- 
tists to  speculate  as  to  what  further 
things  may  be  done  by  man.  One 
expressed  a  belief  that  Christ's  words 
in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  made 
vibrations  in  the  surrounding  ether 
which  persist  and  might  be  caught  if 
we  had  the  proper  device  to  gather 
them  as  we  do  radio  vibrations. 

Anyway,  this  thought  has  often 
checked  my  impulse  to  speak  of  the 
absent  as  I  would  not  do  in  their 
presence,  as  I  may  have  to  meet  them 
when  we  will  both  hear  those  same 
words  repeated. 

Since  "a  sparrow  does  not  fall  to 
the  ground  without  the  knowledge  of 
God,"  and  man  "must  give  an  account 
for  every  idle  word,"  there  must  be 
some  way  of  recording  and  reproduc- 
ing our  words  and  deeds  that  we 
cannot  dispute,  and  which  will  make 
no  mistakes. 


Helpful  Thoughts  for  the  Youth  of  Zion 

By  John  F.  Cowan 
The  Making  of  a  Man  A  Girl's  Beauty  Parlor 


V.  What  Acts  Do  To  Us — 

Tendencies 

Our  earlier  actions  count  most  for 
what  they  do  in  us,  rather  than  for 
what  they  accomplish  outside  of  us. 
That  is,  every  act  of  a  growing  boy 
leaves  a  tendency  in  him  to  do  the 
same  thing  again  in  the  same  way. 
If  he  spells  a  word  wrong  at  first, 
he  is  likely  to  spell  it  wrong  the  next 
time.  That  is  a  tendency  growing  out 
of  the  way  he  acted.  And  every  time 
an  act  is  repeated  that  tendency  grows 
stronger,  just  as  a  ball  awkwardly 
thrown  in  the  wrong  direction  keep^ 
on  going  wrong.  And  the  farther 
it  goes  the  wider  it  is  of  the  mark. 

So,  in  The  Making  of  a  Man,  it 
is  important  to  get  a  right  start— a 
tendency  that  will  insure  right  habits. 
In  athletics,  skill  with  tools,  study, 
etc.,  getting  a  right  start  means  "Half 
the  race."  Ben  Franklin  said,  "A  good 
beginning  makes  a  good  ending." 
Wrong  tendencies  that  thoughtlessly 
igive  a  boy  rude  manners,  slovenly 
finger  nails,  bragging,  untruthful 
speech,  may  cheat  him  out  of  the 
chances  he  craves  in  business. 

So,  never  say  to  yourself,  "I'm  only 
a  boy  and  this  doesn't  matter."  It 
matters  much  that  you  start  using  a 
typewriter  by  striking  every  key  with 
the  right  finger.  It  matters  much  if 
you  mumble  so  that  it  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand you.  The  grocer  will  say: 
"I  can't  have  such  a  boy  annoying  my 
customers." 

A  tendency  not  to  tell  the  exact 
truth,  or  to  play  unfairly,  or  whatever 
it  is  that  gives  a  wrong  direction  to 
what  we  do,  not  only  makes  it  easier  to 
keep  on"  doing  things  wrong,  but  blocks 
the  way  to  a  chance  in  life.  Of  course, 
no  boy  can  be  a  "perfect  angel,"  but. 
to  make  the  best  of  himself  he  needs  to 
guard  against  wrong  tendencies  that, 
unchecked,  will  lead  to  a  spoiled  life 
and  defeat  and   failure. 


V.  Accomplishments  that 
Beautify 

When  is  a  girl  "accomplished?" 
What  good  does  it  do  her  besides  help- 
ing to  earn  bread  and  butter  ? 

An  accomplishment  is  something 
accomplished — not  dabbled  in,  or  half 
done;  not  just  a  bluff  at  something 
coveted. 

Music  is  an  accomplishment  that  a 
girl  needs  in  her  Beauty  Parlor  pro- 
vided it  means  service  to  a  need  in 
human  nature  for  melody  and  har- 
mony. A  girl  who  is  accomplished 
enough  to  pjay  or  sing  igomething 
worth  while,  and  not  merely  jazz,  even 
though  she  is  not  a  musical  prodigy, 
has  in  her  Beauty  Parlor  something 
to  make  her  attractive.  If  she's  always 
ready  to  play  correct  accompaniments, 
or'  to  sing,  without  being  coaxed, 
simple,  pleasing,  new  music  ( for  many 
soloists  and  groups  everlastingly  ding- 
dong  a  few  wornout  pieces)  she  has 
a  pleasing  power  to  make  herself  liked. 
And  wanting  to  be  liked  is  why  girls 
go  to  beauty  parlors. 

As  much  may  be  said  of  reading 
aloud,  dramatic  presentations,  story- 
telling to  children;  they  are  accom- 
plishments that  may  well  major  in  a 
Girl's  Beauty  Parlor. 

Leading  group  recreations  is  another 
simple  accomplishment  possible  to 
many  girls,  used  to  brighten  dull  socials 
in  a  way  to  win  warm  approval  for  the 
girl  who  has  taken  trouble  to  master  the 
technique  of  helping  a  crowd  to  forget 
themselves  in  happy  games  for  an  hour. 
Mastering  this  accomplishment  may 
call  for  a  course  of  study  in  recreation- 
al leadership.  It's  guaranteed  to  make 
a  plain  girl  pretty. 

Less  showy  possibilities  of  a  Girl's 
Beauty  Parlor  may  be:  amusing  chil- 
dren or  aged  people,  growing  flowers 
for  shut-ins,  appreciating  things  that 
others  forget  to  mention,  writing 
warm-hearted,  cheery  notes  to  the  neg- 
lected.    They  make  a  girl   desirable. 


The  Tobacco  Habit 


By  Fred  L.  W\.  Benneti,  First  President  of  the  old  No-Tobacco  League 

of  Utah. 


Of  all  the  foolish  habits  which  have 
been  permitted  to  fasten  themselves 
upon  the  human  family  I  think  that  of 
smoking  has  no  equal!  Try  as  one 
may  to  find  some  virtue  in  this  habit, 
some  small  redeeming  quality,  at  least 
that  may  be  put  forward  in  its  defense, 
he  cannot  do  so.  I  speak  as  one  who 
smoked  regularly  in  his  youth,  as  well 
as  from  the  standpoint  of  the  non- 
smoker. 

We  are  often  told  that  tobacco  is 
soothing  and  induces  contentment.  It 
is  true  that  the  habitual  smoker  feels 
better  after  "lighting  up;"  but  this  is 
not  due  to  any  virtue  in  the  tobacco 
habit  itself.  Tobacco  contains  narcotic 
qualities  which  establish  a  craving  for 
it  in  the  system  of  the  victim,  and  what 
is  mistaken  for  pleasure  in  connection 
with  the  exercise  of  the  smoking  habit 
is  nothing  but  the  satisfaction  of  this 
craving.  It  is  as  though  one  should 
deliberately  cause  an  irritating  rash 
to  attack  his  body  so  that  he  might 
enjoy  scratching! 

One  of  the  silliest  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  defense  of  tobacco  when  it 
is  attacked  as  a  bad  habit,  is  that 
it  cannot  be  so  disgusting  because  Mr. 
So-and-So,  a  prominent  citizen,  is  a 
smoker.  I  am  well  aware  that  many 
fine  men  are  addicted  to  tobacco,  but 
that  does  not  elevate  it  in  the  least.  An 
honorable  man  cannot  turn  a  bad  habit 
into  a  good  one,  or  even  a  harmless  one, 
by  his  indulgence  in  it'.  What  would 
we  think  if  someone  tried  to  make  us 
believe  that  a  good  habit  loses  its  vir- 
tues when  indulged  by  a  "bad"  man? 
We  would  say  that  person  was 
"crazy,"  would  we  not? 

Let  me  illustrate.  A  citizen  is  shown 
over  the  State  Prison  for  the  first  time, 
and  in  one  of  the  cells  he  observes  a 
man  making  toys.  The  Warden  turns 
toward  the  cell  and  says,  "That  pris- 
oner is  one  of  the  most  desperate  cases 


we  have  to  deal  with.  He  has  killed 
two  men  and  is  in  for  life  this  time,  but 
he  has  a  fondness  for  children  and  is 
now  making  toys  for  the  Children's 
Hospital."  Would  that  citizen  dare  to 
exclaim,  "Mr,  Warden,  I  used  to  think 
making  toys  for  poor  sick  children  a 
virtue  but  now  I  know  it  does  not  pos- 
sess any  good  qualities  because  if  it 
did  that  wretched  man  would  not  be 
taking  it  up  as  a  hobby?"  The  visitor 
certainly  would  not  say  this  but  would 
be  glad  that  even  the  worst  among  us 
have  some  redeeming  quality.  Then, 
if  you  will  grant  I  am  right  on  this 
point — as  you  must — it  follows  that 
a  good  man  can  indulge  a  bad  habit  and 
still  retain  his  respectability  and  use- 
fulness but  without  in  any  way  chang- 
ing that'  habit  into  a  decent  one. 

And  what  can  we  say  when  the 
young  man  or  boy  shows  a  hankering 
after  the  tobacco  habit  because  he  is 
afraid  he  will  be  called  a  "Sissy"  if  he 
leaves  it  alone?  I  know  that  as  a 
youngster  I  thought  manly  qualities 
were  associated  with  the  smoking  habit, 
but  as  I  look  back  over  the  years  I 
wonder  how  any  boy  could  have  been 
so  stupid  as  to  believe  this.  Just  what 
could  there  be  in  smoking  to  make  boys 
think  they  have  to  take  it  up  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  charge  of  effemin- 
acy? 

To  stick  cigar,  pipe  or  cigarette  be- 
tween one's  teeth  requires  no  courage 
or  physical  strength,  nor  does  it  add  to 
one's  physical  charms!  Girls  can 
smoke  as  well  as  young  men,  and  boys, 
and  are  doing  so  today  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  some  of  the  heaviest 
smokers  are  coarse  old  women.  The 
tobacco  habit:  itself  was  introduced  to 
the  white  man  by  degraded  savages 
and  its  narcotic  qualities  fitted  in  well 
with  their  indolent  habits.  Truly 
smoking  is  not  a  sign  of  superiority  and 
the  sooner  the  rising  generation  grasps 
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this  fact  the  better  for  it.  Were  it  by  harping  upon  the  subject  so  much 
not  for  the  money  there  is  in  it — for  we  are  driving  boys  to  the  tobacco  habit 
those  who  grow,  manufacture  and  sell  through  a  rebellious  spirit  which  nature 
tobacco — the  habit  of  smoking  would  has  inplanted  in  youth.  I  do  not  see 
be  laughed  out  of  existence,  for  it  is  how  this  could  be  the  case  when  we 
so  ridiculous.  Why,  whenever  a  cam-  remember  that  in  those  countries  which 
paign  against  some  proposed  anti-  have  no  anti-tobacco  campaigns  such 
tobacco  legislation  is  started,  remember  as  we  know,  smoking  is  indulged  in  on 
it  is  not  the  smokers  who  are  agitated  a  much  greater  scale  than  in  America, 
but  those  who  profit  from  tobacco  serious  though  the  situation  is  here. 
financially,  directly  and  indirectly.  We  I  doubt  very  much  that  any  boy  has 
often  lose  sight  of  this  fact'  when  dis-  been  driven  to  take  up  the  habit  be- 
cussing  the  habit.  It  is  true  there  are  cause  of  what  his  father  or  mother  or 
smokers  who  profess  anger  when  to-  Sunday  School  teacher  has  said  against 
bacco  is  attached  in  our  legislatures,  but  it.  if  he  has  I  am  sorry  for  him,  be- 
lt is  still  true  that  its  continued  use  is  cause  ingratitude  could  not  go  much 
due  to  the  money  there  is  in  it.  further 

I  have  heard  not  a  few  inveterate  j  ^^;^^  .^  .^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  .^.^  ^  l^  ^^^^ 
smokers  laud  the  anti-tobacco  move-  ^^-^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
ments  of  this  State  and  Nation,  and  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
some  of  them  have  to  rny  personal  ^  j^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  j^^^^ 
knowledge  offered  money  to  aid  hem.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^^^  .^\^  .^^^ 
They  have  continued  to  smoke  only  be-  ,  ,  ,  jj-  ^  t  i.-^-  i 
cause  they  lacked  the  courage  to  shake  ^^^^^^  ?  *°^^^^°  ^^^'^h  ^  /^^^  ^F 
off  the  habit  and  be  free  me^ ;  for  those  ^^JP  ^  "S^*  ^°  ^j"^"^  ^^""n"  .  '  °?" 
who  have  once  permitted  the  habit  to  ^^l'''\  ^o  his  elders  Tell  him  that 
"get"  them  are  not  free  in  the  fullest  ^^^^i  ^?  ^■^''  '^^^^^^^  ^^^/^^  «/  ^^^^^y- 
sense  of  the  word.  Certainly  no  one  «^.\hp  is  a  man  and  can  do  as  he  pleases 
who  permits  a  habit  to  make  a  slave  of  without  his  father  s  consent,  but  until 
him  is  showing  any  superior  qualities  ^e  has  reached  that  age  he  owes  him 
of  manhood.  I  often  think  that  boys  some  respect.  Youth  is  apt  to  become 
who  insist  upon  their  chums  using  selfish  and  to  take  everything  for 
tobacco  are  not  quite  sure  that  they  ^^'^^"ted  without  giving  the  slightest 
ought  to  have  taken  up  the  habit  them-  t^^f?  ^^  return.  A  boy  who  is  being 
selves,  and  they  perhaps  have  a  vague  well  fed,  clothed,  educated  taken  care 
feeling  that  their  companions  should  of  in  illness,  etc.,  at  his  parents'  ex- 
suffer  along  with  themselves.  Cer-  penses— often  at  great  sacrifice  to  them 
tainly  they  do  not  act  as  if  they  were  —should  be  willing  to  postpone  the  ac- 
trying  to  persuade  others  to  take  it  up  quisition  of  a  habit  for  a  few  years,  at 
for  the  good  there  is  in  it!  least  at   their   earnest   entreaty,    even 

Perhaps  the  biggest  argument  used  though  he  thinks  it  harmless  and  other 
in  defense  of  tobacco  is  that  the  habit  boys  laugh  at  him  for  not  indulging. 
of  smoking  is  harmless.  Even  the  few  So  let  us  not  depend  too  much  up- 
scientific  authorities  who  come  to  its  on  the  bad  scientific  and  moral  effects 
aid  in  a  half-hearted  sort  of  way  do  of  tobacco  in  our  campaign  to  save  the 
not  pretend  it  has  any  positive  virtues,  youth  against  the  habit  of  smoking, 
But  how  can  anyone  who  reads,  thinks  but  at  the  same  time  show  him  there 
and  observes  comes  to  any  conclusion  are  other  reasons  why  he  should  post- 
other  than  that  tobacco  is  soul  and  body  pone  its  indulgence  for  a  time,  if  he 
destro)ring?  The  weight  of  evidence  must  take  it  up.  Then  let  us  dwell 
accumulated  over  about  three  hundred  upon  the  ridiculous  aspects  of  it,  show- 
years  is  overwhelmingly  against  it.  ing  it  to  ,be  not  a  manly  habit  as  sup- 

We  are  not'  infrequently  told  that  posed,  but  a  childish  one. 
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Concerning  Sunday  Schools 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Providence 
Journal  refers  to  the  protest  of  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times 
against  a  statement  attributed  to  the 
Dean  of  Durham  that  Sunday  Schools 


have  had  their  day,  that  their  dechne 
is  inevitable,  and  that  they  must  ulti- 
mately disappear. 

Then  the  Journal  goes  on  to  say : 

"On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  has 
long  worried  leaders  in  organized  religious 
work  to  know  wlhat  to  do  about  the  Sun- 
day School.  At  its  best  it  may  be  useful, 
even  insjjiring.  As  it  is  too  often  con- 
ducted it  is  flat  and  unprofitable. 

"Anyone  who  has  been  responsible 
wholly  or  in  part  for  a  Sunday  School 
will  understand  the  difficulties  tliat  loom 
in  its  path  It  is  frequently,  not  to  say 
customarily,  operated  on  a  basis  of  in- 
efficiency. Its  superintendent  is  an 
amiable  person  willing  to  do  what  he  can, 
but  often  untrained  in  modern  religious 
methods.  The  .  teachers  are  usually 
women,  young  and  old  of  little  experience 
beyond  that  of  keeping  the  dhildren  un- 
der their  charge  quiet  for  an  hour.  To 
that  end  they  labor  .industriously  and 
often  heroically.  If  there  are  a  set  of 
questions  from  a  catechism  or  a  'quar- 
terly' to  be  asked,  these  are  gotten  through 
with  expeditiously  and,  from  that  point 
on,  topics  of  any  sort  calculated  to  keep 
everybody  in  order  till  tfhe  closing  bell 
rines  are  welcome.  Work  in  day  school, 
sports,  airplanes,  motor  boats,  anything 
or  everything  is  grist  to  the  tired  teacher's 
mill. 

"Of  course  there  are  teachers  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  natural-born  teachers  if  not 
trained  ones,  to  whom  the  task  assigned 
them  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  who  have 
no  difficultv  in  keeping  even  the  most 
unruly  pupils  interested — interested  even 
in  the  prescribed  lesson  of  the  day. 

"The  writer  in  the  London  Times  says : 
'For  vast  numbers  of  young  peonle  it  is 
the  (Sunday  Sdhool  that  sanctifies  the 
Lord's  Day;  it  is  the  only  'bit  of  'Sun- 
day' that,  for  the  most  part,  they  experi- 
ence. It  is  the  Sunday  Sc'hool  that  links 
them  up  with  the  church  to  which  it  be- 
longs, and  without  this  link  great  masses 
of  our  young  people  would  have  no  con- 
nection witih  any  place  of  worship  at  all.' 

"We  are  afraid,  however,  that  something 
more  than  considerations  like  these  enter 
into  the  problem.  The  Sunday  School, 
for   instance,   will   not   survive   unless   it 
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adequately  meets  its  own  need,  which  is  "Mormon"  Sunday  Schools  could  not 

to  be  worth  while  to  the  children  in  at-  }^  included  in  the  list  "that  must  ulti- 

*^"^^"''-"  mately  disappear." 

While  the  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  However,  there  is  in  the  Journal's 
Schools  have  not  reached  that  degree  article  food  for  thought,  even  for  our 
of  perfection  desired  by  those  charged  Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers, 
with  their  direction,  yet  we  venture  to  They  should  project  themselves  far  off, 
say  that  if  the  Dean  of  Durham  could  and,  looking  introspectively  mto  their 
take  a  peep  into  the  1,800  well  organ-  own  organizations,  see  if  they  ade- 
ized  Latter-day  Saint  schools,  he  would  quately  measure  up  to  their  standards 
be  astonished  at  the  beauty,  reverence,  and  objectives,  and  whether  or  not  they 
and  worship  found  in  the  general  as-  are  infected  with  any  of  the  bhghtmg 
sembly ;  then  could  he  but  step  into  the  diseases  said  to  ibe  making  inroads 
twelve  thousand  class  rooms  and  wit-  upon  sectarian  schools, 
ness  the  capable  presentation  of  that  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  Schools  are 
many  lessons  each  Sunday;  could  he  here  to  stay.  The  supervision  of  the 
listen  'to  the  two-and-a-half  minute  Priesthood  has  injected  into  them  the 
talks  by  the  young  boys  and  girls  and  breath  of  renewed  life.  They  will  con- 
know  that  at  least  three  thousand  of  tinue  to  stand  as  the  greatest  active 
them  are  given  each  Sunday,  he  would  agency  used  for  the  study  of  the  Gos- 
be  willing  to  admit  that  the  so-called  pel  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Why  I  Believe  in  Prohibition 

T  BELIEVE  in  PROHIBITION  because  I  believe  in  the  new 
industrial  order  that  America  is  creating.  Booze  is  as  much  out  of 
place  in  that  new  order  as  a  horse  and  buggy  in  downtown  Detroit 
—and  a  lot  more  dangerous. 

The  HORSE  and  BUGGY  order  is  gone  and  liquor  had 
to  go  with  it.  Society  could  take  chances  back  of  a  dashboard 
that  it  can't  afford  to  take  behind  a  steering  wheel ! 

Perhaps  you  don't  recall  the  old  hitching  post  days.  Well, 
a  lot  of  folks  seem  to  have  forgotten  them.  They  shouldn't. 
The  streets  on  Saturday  nights  were  lined  with  wagons  and 
buggies  and  the  saloons  were  filled  with  customers.  At  clos- 
ing time  a  crowd  of  irresponsible  men  backed  their  rigs  into 
the  streets,  the  horses  were  headed  toward  home,  the  reins 
dropped  over  the  dash  and  forgotten.  THE  HORSES  WERE 
SOBER. 

Well,  if  we  want  bur  streets  lined  again  with  shops  that  do 
that  kind  of  business  we  shall  have  to  put  up  our  automobiles 
and  go  back  to  hitching  posts.  Automobiles  won't  go  straight 
unless  they  are  driven  straight,  and  THEY  DON'T  KNOW 
THE  WAY  HOME. 

An  industrial  order  that  has  discarded  the  reins,  dash- 
boards and  a  team-that-knows-the-way-home  can't  afford  to 
line  its  highways  with  "regulated  liquor  shops" — not  with  a 
forty -horsepower  motor  under  the  toe  'of  the  drinking  citizen. 

— Henry  Ford,  in  the  Lincoln  Journal. 
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By  J.  M.  Sjodahl 


The  Plan  of  the  Universe 

The  newspapers  have  told  us  that 
the  celebrated  scientist,  Professor  Al- 
bert Einstein,  at  present  is  located  in 
a  modest  bungalow  at  Pasadena,  Cal., 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  some  of  his 
ideas  of  the  structure  of  the  universe  to 
scientific  tests.  The  professor  main- 
tains, as  is  well  known,  that  we  are 
living  in  a  world  in  which  everything 
has  four  dimensions  instead  of  only 
three.  Time  he  considers  as  the  fourth 
dimension.  Every  object,  accordingly, 
must  be  regarded  as  having  a  time- 
dimension  as  well  as  length,  breadth 
and  height.  This  is  part  of  his  theory 
of  the  structure  of  the  universe. 

Various  Theories 

As  far  back  as  the  6th  century,  B.  C, 
the  Greek  philosopher,  Pythagoras, 
taught  that  the  earth  and  other  planets 
move  around  a  central  "fire."  He  has 
not  left  the  world  any  written  docu- 
ments, now  known,  but  through  his 
disciples  it  is  learned  that  he  considered 
the  universe  as  an  harmonious  whole, 
whose  moving,  luminous  orbs  actually 
produce  heavenly  music — ^a  beautiful 
thought  preserved  in  the  poetic  expres- 
sion, "The  harmony  of  the  spheres." 

Then  came  Ptolemy,  the  Alexan- 
drian philosopher,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, A.  D.,  and  taught  an  incredulous 
world  that  our  earth  is  the  center  of 
the  universe  around  which  the  heavens 
and  all  the  celestial  orbs  revolve  from 
east  to  west  in  24  hours.  According  to 
this  view,  seven  luminaries,  the  moon, 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  sun,  Mars,  Jup- 
iter and  Saturn  have,  besides,  motions 
of  their  own. 

The  next  world-plan  was  drawn  by 
Copernicus  who,  in  the  year  1530,  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  the  sun  that  is  the 


central  pivot  around  which  the  earth 
and  other  planets  revolve.  That  comes 
pretty  near  being  a  return  to  the  two 
thousand  year  old  idea  of  Pythagoras' 
central  "fire." 

Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  Galileo,  La 
Place  and  others,  perfected  the  system 
of  Copernicus,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
through  his  discovery  of  the  universal 
law  of  gravitation,  made  it  possible  to 
complete  the  plan  of  the  universe  as 
we  all  know  it,  to  some  extent,  from 
our  school  days.  Now,  Professor  Ein- 
stein is  about  to  enrich  the  knowledge 
of  mankind  with  another  plan. 

The  Einstein  Theory 

I  do  not  claim  to  comprehend  his 
theory  in  every  detail,  but,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  follow  his  arguments, 
which  are  to  a  large  extent  expressed 
in  Algebraic  formulae,  I  understand 
him  to  maintain  that  the  wonderful 
movements  of  the  celestial  orbs,  as 
explained  by  astronomers,  are  only  ap- 
parent. We  are,  as  it  were,  sitting  in  a 
rapidly  moving  railroad  car.  We  see 
the  objects  near  the  track  moving  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  ours,  while  objects 
farther  away  seem  to  be  moving  in  the 
same  direction  as  we.  But  all  this  is 
only  optical  delusion. 

The  velocity  and  the  direction  of  a 
body  in  motion  depends  entirely  on  the 
point  of  observation.  Dr.  Einstein 
expresses  this  principle  of  "relativity" 
thus : 

"The  carriage  is  in  motion  relative  to 
the  embankment." 

"The  embankment  is  in  motion  relative 
to  the  carriage." 

These  are  his  own  words,  and  they 
seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  embankment  is 
as  real  as  the  motion  of  the  train,  de- 
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pending  on  the  point  of  view  we  oc- 
cupy. And  yet,  it  seems  to  me  very 
clear  that,  while  I  can  go  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  Ogden,  sitting  in  a  rail- 
road car  moving  in  that  direction,  I 
cannot  -return  to  Salt  Lake  City  by 
sitting  on  the  embankment,  no  matter 
what  point  of  view  I  take. 

How  does  the  professor  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  quoted? 

In  the  first  place,  he  does  away  with 
Euclidean  geometry  by  stating  that  the 
"truth"  of  its  axioms  and  demonstra- 
tions is  "limited." 

Then  he  maintaines  that  "every  scene 
of  an  event  or  of  the  position  of  an 
object  in  space  is  based  on  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  point  on  a  rigid  body 
(body  of  reference)  with  which  that 
event  or. object  coincides."  He  illus- 
trates this  proposition  thus:  Let  us 
imagine  a  raven  flying  over  a  moving 
train.  Seen  from  the  embankment  he 
has  a  certain  velocity  and  direction  and 
his  motion  is  uniform  and  in  a  straight 
line.  Observed  from  the  moving  car 
his  motion  is  one  of  different  velocity 
and  direction,  but  still  uniform  and  in 
a  straight  line. 

The  principle  thus  illustrated,  the 
famous  professor  applies  to  the  uni- 
verse. The  earth  is  the  moving  train. 
The  motions  of  the  other  celestial 
bodies  are  real  only  as  they  appear 
from  the  earth.  From  any  other  point 
in  the  universe,  they  would  appear  dif- 
ferently. 

I  am  not  disputing  the  theory  of 
Professor  Einstein,  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  world  we  inhabit  is  real,  both 
as  to  substance  and  motion,  and  not  a 
complex  system  of  optical  illusions.  I 
believe,  further,  that  it  is,  both  in  sub- 
stance and  qualities,  such  as  God  in- 
tended that  we  should  perceive  it 
through  our  five  senses,  which  are  so 
many  counterparts  of  the  Divine  im- 
age. And  I  further  believe,  with  the 
•Apostle  Paul,  that  "the  invisible  things 
of  Him  [God]  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  un- 
derstood by  the  things  that  are  made, 


even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead." 

(Rom.  1:20.) 

Difficulties 

A  few  selections  from  Dr.  Einstein's 
treatise  on  Relativity,  a  translation  of 
which  appeared  in  1921,  will  show  how 
utterly  difficult  it  is  to  follow  his  line 
of  argument. 

For  instance,  a  passenger  drops  a 
stone  out  of  a  window  of  the  moving 
railroad  -car.  That  stone,  he  says, 
traverses  a  straight  line,  as  viewed 
from  the  car,  but  a  parabola  as  seen 
from  the  embankment.  Then  he  asks, 
Can  the  same  line  be  both  straight  and 
crooked  at  the  same  time  ? 

If  we  should  take  the  liberty  of 
replying  to  that  question,  we  would 
perhaps  say.  No,  but  an  object — in  this 
case  the  path  of  the  stone  in  its  fall — 
can  certainly  appear  different  to  dif- 
ferent spectators,  although  there  is  no 
difference  in  reality.  We  have  known 
persons  who  have  called  green  red  and 
red  green,  not  because  of  anything  un- 
usual in  the  object  that  emitted  the  rays 
of  light,  but  on  account  of  error  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  observer, 
or  some  defects  in  his  organs  of  vision. 

Here  is  another  conclusion.  Pro- 
fessor Einstein  tells  us  that  "the  length 
of  a  train  as  measured  from  the  em- 
bankment may  be  different  from  that 
obtained  by  measuring  in  the  train 
itself."  He  repeats  this  statement  thus  : 
"If  the  man  in  the  carriage  covers  the 
distance  w  in  a  unit  of  time — measured 
from  the  train, — then  this  distance — a^" 
measured  from  the  embankment — is 
not  necessarily  also  equal  to  w. 

In  other  words,  two  entities,  each 
equal  to  a  third,  are  not  necessarily 
equal  to  each  other.  Or,  two  lengths 
of  cloth,  each  equal  in  length  to  a  yard- 
stick, are  not  necessarily  equal  in 
length.  One  may  be  some  inches,  or 
feet,  shorter  than  the  other,  although 
both  are  a  yard  long  each. 

The  next  illustration  is  still  more 
startling.  He  has  a  metre-rod  placed 
on  the  floor  of  the  car.  Then  he  gives 
us  some  algebraic  formulae  and  con- 
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eludes  thus:  "The  rigid  rod  is  thus 
shorter  when  in  motion  than  when  at 
rest,  and  the  more  quickly  it  is  moving, 
the  shorter  is  the  rod." 

From  which  the  conclusion  seems  in- 
evitable, that  if  the  train  moves  fast 
enough,  there  will  be  no  rod  at  all,  and 
yet,  when  the  train  slows  up,  the  rod 
is  there,  and  was  there,  all  the  time. 

Clocks,  too,  we  .are  p,dvised,  act 
strangely  at  times.  Dr.  Roy  J.  Ken- 
nedy states  the  conclusion  of  the  emi- 
nent scientist  on  this  portion  of  the 
argument,  thus :  ^ 

"If  we  are  living  in  an  Einstein  universe, 
time  would  change  with  increasing  veloc- 
ity, just  as  the  dimensions  of  matter 
change,  but  instead  of  sihortening,  time 
would  lengthen. 

"If  a  man  were  riding  on  one  of  the 
projected  rockets  to  the  moon  at  a  veloc- 
ity of  161,000  miles  a  second,  his  watch 
would  shrink,  and  assuming  it  would  still 
function,  would  lose  12  hours  of  time 
daily,  which  shows  how  intimately  asso- 
ciated space  and  time  really  are. 

"At  the  velocity  of  light,  186,300  miles 
per  second,  the  watdh  would  shrink  to 
nothing  and  time  would  stand  still." 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  such  reason- 
ing it  would  be  easy  to  argue  the  entire 
universe  out  of  existence.  And  that 
has  actually  been  attempted,  and  is  still 
being  tried.  Sir  James  Jeans,  in  his 
book,  "The  Mysterious  Universe," 
covers,  according  to  the  Literary  Di- 
gest, this  ground: 

"The  universe  has  no  substance.  It  is 
nothing  but  waves.  It  exists  only  in  the 
mind,  only  as  an  object  of  thought.     Time 


and  space  are  measured  in  terms  of  a  mys- 
terious unit  equal  to  a  second  multiplied 
by  the  square  root  of  minus  1,  a  number 
which  has  no  existence  outside  the  imagi- 
nation." 

From  such  speculations  it  is  restful 
to  hear  what  Dr.  W.  R.  Whitney,  also 
a  scientist,  has  to  say :  Speaking  of  an 
object  floating  in  air,  he  asks,  "What 
supports  it?"  and  he  answers:  "The 
will  of  God."    Then  he  adds : 

"Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says  it  is  the  all- 
pervading  ether.  But  Einstein  denies  fhat 
there  is  an  ether.  Which  is  right?  I  say 
that  the  magnet  floats  in  space  by  the 
will  of  God.  The  magnet  repels  another, 
magnet  by  the  will  of  God.  And  no  man 
today  can  give  a  more  precise  answer." 

He  says  further: 

"We  move  from  one  theory  to  the  next, 
and  always  there  is  something  that  does 
not  fit  in  with  the  other  evidence.  Take 
the  atom.  Yesterday  it  was  whirling 
particles,  infinitesimal  solar  systems.  But 
that  is  outmoded  now,  and  itoday  it  is  de- 
scribed as  a  wave  in  space.  Tomorrow  it 
will  ;be  something  diflferent.  *  *  *  The 
will  of  God,  the  law  which  we  discover, 
but  cannot  understand  or  explain — that 
alone  is  final." 

This  is  the  view  of  a  scientist  who 
has  found  God  in  his  laboratory  of 
research.  It  proves  that  even  from  a 
scientific  view,  faith  in  God  is  a  true 
principle,  and  that  the  power  of  the 
Priesthood,  of  which  God  has  made  us 
partakers,  is  the  moving  force  in  cre- 
ation as  in  the  foundation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  and  kingdom  of 
the  Son  of  God. 


Wlith  malice  toward  none ;  with  charity  for  all ;  with  firmness 
in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right — let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in :  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds ;  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and 
his  orphan;  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. — Abraham 
Lincoln,  in  His  Second  Inaugural  Address^  March  4,  1865. 
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SACRAMENT   GEM  FOR  APRIL,  ,1931 

Why  should  I  falter — ^O  Savior  of  mine, 
With  ev'ry  doubt  laved  in  Thy  mercy  divine? 

I  take  of  the  Sacrament,  emblems  of  Thee, 
And  know  Thou  hast  suffered,  O  Savior,  for  me/ 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  APRIL,  1931 

(I  Corinthians  2:9) 

But  as  ;it  is  written,  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  iiSto  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him. 
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SUBJECTS   FOR  TWO   AN,D   ONE- 
HALF  MINUTE  TALKS 

April 

Subjects  are  classified  below  according 
to  the  department  from  which  speakers 
may  be  selected,: 

Book  of  Mormon 

The    Message    of   0.    Righteous    King. 

Tell  the  stoj-y  of  King  Benjamin's  speak- 
ing to  his  people.  Wlhy  he  built  the 
tower.  What  great  prophecy  did  he  Qtter? 
How  did  the  people  receive  it?  What 
was  there  about' King  Benjamin's  life  and 
service  as  a  king,  which  caused  the  people 
so  readily  to  believe  him  and  trust  him 
and  to  do  what  he  told  them  to  do? 

The  Lost  Found.  Lesson  11  tells  the 
very  interesting  story  of  an  expedition 
sent  out  by  King  Mosiah  after  he  had 
been  crowned  king  by  his  father,  Ben- 
jamin. Tell  what  was  the  purpose  of  the 
expedition.  Tell  of  the  experiences 
of  the  man  under  the  leadership  of 
Ammon;  of  the  city  they  found  and  of 
Ammon's  words  with  the  King.  Who 
had  Ammon  found?  The  King  told 
Ammon  of  an  expedition  to  find  the 
people  of  Zarahemla,  whom  Ammon  rep- 
resented, of  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
to  find  Zarahemla,  but  of  the  finding  of 
some ', mysterious  ruins,  and  a  mysterious 
record.  Wlho  could  solve  the  mystery 
and  how? 

Old  Testament 

Antiquity  of  Gospel  Principles.  Show 
how  long  certain  Gospel  principles  have 
been  taught  mankind.  Lessons  10  and 
11  enumerate  many  instances.  Find  the 
scriptural  passages  on  each  of  these  sub- 
jects and  read  them  as  your  authority. 
These  passages  and  their  messages  are 
impressive  and  worthy  of  most  serious 
study.  Show  wliy  this  knowledge  is  im- 
portant. Ask  your  teacher  and  your 
parents  to  help  you. 

The  Character  of  Adam.  Describe  the 
character  of  Adam  giving  consideration 
to  the  thought  of  the  kind  of  person  he 
must  have  been  selected  for  the  important 
mission  of  progenitor  of  the  race.  Review 
the  important  events  of  his  career  which 
show  his  greatness.  What  event  proved 
his  faith — his  obedience — his  worthiness 
to  represent  God — his  wisdom — his  un- 
selfishness ? 

N^w  Testament 

"Truth  is  Mighty  and  WUl  PrevaU" 

Elder   Re«d   Smoot,   of   the   Council   of 

the  Twelve,  at  the  conference  celebrating 

the    one    hundredth    anniversary    of    the 

organi'zation    of    the    Church,    presented 


some  inspiring  thoughts  on  the  subject 
of  Trutih,  the  topic  outlined  for  lesson  10, 
New  Testament  department,  for  April  5, 
1931.  Apostle  Smpot's  letter  in  full  is 
printed  in  the  official  report  of  the  con- 
ference, widely  distributed  and  a  brief 
excerpt  is  published  in  the  souvenir  book- 
let,  "One   Hundred   Years." 

Let  the  one  assigned  to  speak  g-ive  the 
definition  of  truth  as  contained  in  the 
scriptures,  Ishow  how  truth  has  been 
sought  by  good  people  since  the  world 
began. 

It  is  one  of  God's  attributes  (Deut. 
32:4;  Isaiah  65:16.  Referred  to  many 
times  in  tihe  scriptures).  Enduring  to  all 
generations  (Psa.  100:5).  Is  a  shield  and 
buckler  to  Saints  (Psa.  91:4).  Pray  for 
its  manifestations  to  ourselves  (2  Chron. 
6:17).  Pray  for  its  exhibition  to  others 
(2  Sam.  2:6).  Jesus  full  of  grace  and 
truth  (John  1:14).  "If  ye  continue  in  jmy 
word,  then  ye  are  my  disciples  indeed; 
and  ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free"  (John  8:31). 
"I  am  the  way,  tIhe  truth,  the  life"  (John 
14:16.  See  also  John  16:13;  17:17.  19; 
18:37,  38). 

Show  how  truth  is  essential  in  all  social 
relations  and  legitimate  arts.     Many  beau- 
tiful gems  on  Truth  are  contined  in  vari- 
ous books  of  quotations. 
Missionary 

Self-Help— Then   Divine  Aid.     A   few 

weeks  ago  an  address  on  this  same  subject 
was  suggested  as  one  of  the  two  and 
one-half  minute  talks.  The  importance  of 
this  principle  justifies  recommending  it 
again,  especially  for  treatment  In  connec- 
tion with  the  consideration  of  the  Atone- 
ment. The  principle  is  well  expressed  in 
the  Third  Article  of  .Faith,  quoted  in 
Lesson  10.  This  entire  lesson  contains 
excellent    illustrations    of    tlhe    principle. 

One  thing  men  can  not  do  for  them- 
selves and  that  is  redeem  their  own  souls 
through  resurrection.  Properly  organized 
and  presented  this  address  can  be  very 
enligiitening  on  the  subject  of  salvation; 
what  man  must  do  for  himself  to  obtain 
it,  and  what  can  be  done  only  by  Divine 
power.  Give  especially  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  passage  in  Eph.  2:8-9, 

Are  Mormons  Christians?  Assemble 
all  'tihe  evidence  you  can  to  prove  that 
Mormons  are  Christians  in  the  best  sense. 
Emphasize  how  the  world  can  be  con- 
vinced that  we  are  true  followers  of 
Christ.    "Let  your  light  so  shine," 

A  Word  of  Cheer 

My  family  surely  enjoys  The  Instructor, 
and  I  couldn't  do  without  it  in  my  teach- 
ing, as  there  are  so  many  helpful  instruc- 
tions in  it.  Mrs.  Clarence  Hobson, 

Henefer,  Utah, 
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TWO  TWO-AND-ONE-HALF-MIN- 

UTE  TALKS  IN  ONE 

*'Why  we  admire  men  who  stand  for  a 

great  cause  even  in  the  face  of  danger 

and  death." 

We  admire  men  who  stand  for  a 
great  cause  even  in  danger  and  death 
because  of  their  sincerity,  loyalty,  and 
service. 

There  are  many  graces  and  accom- 
plishments that  adorn  and  beautify, 
and  are  very  desirable,  whose  absence 
leave  the  character  "jagged  and  mar- 
red." And  others  that  are  plainly 
fundamental ;  the  absence  of  which 
leaves  the  soul  a  "hollow  shell." 

We  shall  all  agree  with  Charles  Ed- 
ward Jefferson  in  his  excellent  work, 
"The  character  of  Jesus,"  that  "such 
a  fundamental  virtue  is  the  virtue  of 
sincerity." 

It  is  the  virtue  which  the  human 
heart  instinctively  craves  and  looks 
for. 

It  is  a  trait  a  parent's  eyes  seek  for 
in  his  children. 

There  is  nothing  which  a  parent  de- 
sires so  much  in  a  child  as  the  unaf- 
fected simplicity  of  a  sincere  heart. 

It  is  a  virtue  within  the  reach  of 
the  humblest  of  us.  There  are  some 
things  we  cannot  be,  and  many  things 
we  cannot  do,  but  this  one  thing  is 
within  the  reach  of  all  of  us.  We  may 
pray  to  God  unceasingly  to  keep  our 
hearts  sincere.  When  Isaiah  was  pre- 
dicting the  restoration  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  doing  of  a  marvelous  work 
among  this  people,  he  gave  utterance  to 
these  words :  "Woe  unto  them  that  seek 
deep  to  hide  their  counsel  from  the 
Lord  and  their  works  are  in  the  dark 
and  they  say  who  seeth  us?  And  who 
knoweth  us?" 

The  sincerity  of  Peter  and  John 
when  Peter  healed  the  lame  man  out- 
side of  the  Temple  gates  was  genuine. 
And  when  the  miracle  of  this  healing 
was  known  all  over  Jerusalem,  the 
Sadducees  tried  to  make  them  give  up 
the  Gospel  and  turn  against  the  church, 
but  Peter  and  John  would  not  give  up. 

They  were  standing  before  the  very 
men  who  sent  their  Master  to  the  cross. 


and  could  have  done  the  same  with 
them.  But  how  grandly  did  these  two 
heroic  apostles  meet  the  issue.  It  is 
a  wonderful  thing  to  stand  for  some 
great  cause  in  the  face  of  threats  and 
commands  of  those  who  seek  to  des- 
troy God's  work.  This  is  real  sin- 
cerity. 

Loyalty.  The  word  Loyalty  always 
has  a  pleasing  sound.  But  did  you 
ever  stop  to  inquire  into  its  meaning? 

In  the  days  of  "the  war  when  the  call 
came,  men  left  their  places  at  home,  in 
the  work-shops,  in  the  fields,  at  the 
bench,  behind  the  counters  and  every- 
where, to  answer  to  the  call  of  their 
country.  But  do  we  answer  to  the 
call  of  the  bishop  of  our  ward  and 
Sunday  School  Superintendents  when 
they  ask  us  to  take  some  position  or 
perform  some  task.  Do  we  rush  to 
their  assistance  as  those  men  did  who 
went  to  the  battlefield  to  fight  for  their 
country?    No,  I  am  afraid  we  do  not. 

The  story  of  the  little  Boer  boy  who 
refused  to  betray  his  friends  even  in 
the  face  of  death  is  a  good  illustration 
of  Loyalty.  I  will  relate  it  as  told  by 
Major  Seely. 

"I  was  asked,"  said  Major  Seely, 
"to  get  some  volunteers  and  try  to 
capture  a  commandant  at  a  place  some 
twenty  miles  away.  I  got  the  men 
ready  and  we  set  out.  It  was  rather  a 
desperate  enterprise  but  we  got  there 
all    right. 

"The  Boer  general  had  got  away,  but 
where  had  he  gone  ?  We  rode  down  to 
the  farm  house  and  there  we  saw  a 
g-ood-looking  Boer  boy  and  some  yoe- 
men. 

"I  asked  the  boy  if  the  commandant 
had  been  there,  and  he  said  in  Dutch, 
taken  by  surprise,  'Yes.'  Where  has 
he  gone?  I  asked,  and  the  boy  became 
suspicious.  He  answered,  T  will  not 
say.' 

"I  decided  to  do  a  thing  for  which 
I  hope  to  be  forgiven,  because  my 
men's  lives  were  in  danger.  I  threatened 
the  boy  with  death  if  he  would  not  dis- 
close the  whereabouts  of  the  general. 
He  still  refused,  and  I  put  him  against 
the  wall  and  said  I  would  have  him 
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shot.     At  the  same  time  I  whispered  twice  that  counts,  it  is  the  thing  we 

to  my  men,  'For  heaven's  sake  don't  do  every  day.    The  service  we  render 

shoot.'    The  boy  still  refused  although  today    fits    us    for    tomorrow.      For 

I  could  see  he  believed  I  was  going"  to  service  we  render  our  f  ellowmen,  earth 

have  him  shot.     I  ordered  the  men  to  yields     her     joys,     and     heaven     her 

aim.     Every   rifle   was  aimed   at  the  plaudits. 

boy.    'Now'  I  said,  'before  I  give  the  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful 

word,    which    way    has    the    general  servant  enter  into  the  joys  of  the  Lord, 

gone?'     I  remember  the  look  on  the  Father,  when  I  lie  me  down  at  night 

boy's    face— a    look    such   as    I    have  may  I  feel  the  presence  of  an  approv- 

never    seen    before.      He   was    trans-  j^g  conscience,  unhaunted  by  the  faces 

formed  before  me.    Somethmg  greater  of  any  that  I  have  defrauded  or  de- 

almost    than   anythmg   human    ghone  ceived.     Grant  me  that  in  my  dealing 

from  his  eyes.    He  threw  his  head  and  ^ith  my  fellowmen  I  may  deal  with 

said,  'I  will  not  say.'  them  on  the  square  and  with  a  true 

"There  was  nothing  to  do  but  shake  desire  that  as  I  would  be  done  by  so 

hands  with  the  boy  and  go  away."  will  I  do  by  my  neighbor.    May  riches 

Service     spells     success.       Service  not  be  my  aim,  nor  pleasure  my  soul's 

brings   the  richest  earthly   satisfaction  delight,  but  rather  may  I  find  joy  in 

and    the    greatest    heavenly    blessing,  helpfulness,  happiness  in  doing  good 

Service  is  the  sacrifice  of  self  in  the  and  pleasure  in  sacrifice.    When  death 

interest  of  others.     Service  is  doing,  raps  at  my  door  and  the  hour  of  life's 

not    dreaming;    helping,    not    hoping,  parting  shall  come  may  I  not  shrink 

Service  expresses  itself  in  action  not  by  reason  of  fear,  but  step   forward 

repose.     He   serves   best  who    sacri-  with  a  firm  "here  I  am".     May  my 

fices  most.     By  service  we  build  char-  epitaph  be  dndelibly  written.  "His  was 

acter  and  lay  the  foundation  for  honor  a  life  of  service." 

and  greatness,  and  make  our  record  ^Itia  Carter,  Pocatello,  Idaho, 

lor  salvation.  -nt       ri-    ^          ^  /-i 

It  is  not  the  thing  we  do  once  or  ^ew  Testament  Class. 


WAKE  UP!   GET  UP!   STEP  UP! 


TIhe  law  of  labor  and  reward  is  as 
absolute  and  certain  in  the  spiritual 
world  as  in  the  realm  of  the  physical — 
in  the  educational  sphere  as  in  the  realm 
of  mechanics.  One  gets  out  of  a  college 
education  in  proportion  to  the  time  and 
hard  work  one  puts  into  it.  The  farm 
pays  according  to  the  intelligent  labor 
spent  upon  it.  Nothing  worth  while  ever 
"happens,"  it  is  brought  to  pass  by  plan- 
ning and  hard  labor. 

Just  so  it  is  with  Sunday  School  work. 
If  it  is  worked,  it  works.  A  good  Sunday 
School  never  "happens"  to  be  good.  No 
superior  Sunday  School  program  just 
"happens"  to  be  successful.  The  atten- 
dance upon  a  school  will  be  large  or  small 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  intelli- 
gent endeavor  that  has  preceded  it.  A 
successful  sdhool  program  never  comes 
by  chance.  It  has  had  an  architect  who 
has  put  upon  it  some  hard  thinking.  If 
the  school  is  increasing  in  efficiency,  it  is 
because    somebody   has    sweat   blood    to 


make  it  so.  Somebody  has  been  played 
upon  by  an  energizing  force  that  has  im- 
parted to  the  school  the  spirit  of  "Go." 
It  has  been  made  to  wake  up.  Then  it 
has  been  encouraged  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  Then  it  has  been  stimulated  to 
get  up  and  get  busy.  Then  it  has  been 
inspired  to  step  up  and  to  step  lively. 
Finally,  the  school  becomes  a  going  and  a 
growing  school — a   successful   school. 

Such  schools  have  an  element  called 
"pep."  There  are  other  schools  that  have 
the  "pip."  And  what  the  "pip"  does  to 
the  chicken,  it  likewise  does  to  the  school! 
A  school  (with  the  "pip"  has  no  energy. 
ft  drags  through  a  miserable  existence 
and  finally  dies  or  becomes  a  "dead  one." 
If  you  would  have  your  school  succeed, 
put  something  into  it.  Pour  into  it  your 
time  and  your  strength — your  prayers, 
your  enthusiasm  and  your  labor — your 
brains  and  your  heart.  Give  it  yourself, 
and  the  school  will  flourish  and  be  a 
blessing  to  all  who  touch  it. 

— 5.    S.   Executive. 


SECREJARIES 


A.  Hamer  Reiser,  GeneirMl  Secretary 


Do  you  ever  wonder  why  it  is  that  cer- 
tain people  can  be  content  to  devote  them- 
selves year  after  year  to  secretarial  work 
when  you  find  ithe  routine  and  details  of 
the  work  so  unbearably  monotonous? 

If  you  have  ever  pondered  over  this,  it 
is  perhaps  because  you  have  not  experienced 
the  thrill  which  comes  from  a  mastery  of 
details  and  the  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  being  more  useful  than  you  are  ex- 
pected to  be. 

This  thought  always  brings  into  my  mind 
with  a  warm  glow  of  admiration  certain 
Sunday  School  secretaries.  In  none  of 
these  is  there  anj^thing  spectacular,  but 
there  is  something  subtle  and  profound. 
In  many  instances,  they  are  retiring  and 
quiet,  but  busy  thinking  and  doing.  In 
contrast  to  the  more  public  nature  of  the 
duties  of  superintendents  and  teachers, 
these  secretaries  seem  to  be  unimportantj 
but  in  virtually  every  case  if  the  superin- 
tendent were  called  upon  Ito  give  up  some 
of  his  ihelpers,  it  is  safe  to  say  he  would 
give  up  the  secretary  last. 

Anyone  who  has  been  served  by  a  real 
secretary  knows  why  this  would  be  true. 
The  very  nature  of  the  secretary's  work 
puts  him  in  the  background — behind  the 
scenes — where  he  can  note  every  detail  and 
trend  of  the  organization,  and  capture  and 
preserve   it  in   an  appropriate   report. 

But  secretaries  are  more  than  report 
makers  and  minute  takers.  They  are  pro- 
ducers of  order,  certainty,  knowledge  and 
through  these  they  contribute  much  to  that 


tyoe  of  executive  control  which  makes  su- 
perintendents   successful. 

Note  the  specific  services  alert  secretaries 
can  render  in  addition  to  their  well  estab- 
lished work  of  keeping  rolls,  taking  min- 
utes and  making  reports  of  Sunday  School 
sessions:  They  can  (1)  preserve  memor- 
anda of  matters  requiring  attention  of  the 
superintendency  in  Weekly  Council  Meet- 
ing, or  Monthly  Report  and  Business  Meet- 
ing; (2)  place  in  the  hands  of  all  stake 
and  general  board  visitors  the  "Visitors 
Report  Book"  and  ask  that  written  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the  school 
be  left  for  the  superintendency.  (3)  Keep 
a  file  for  all  classes  of  Sunday  School 
correspondence  and  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Superintendency  for  prompt  action, 
(4)  Have  available  at  all  times  data  which 
may  be  desired  by  the  superintendency  for 
prompt  action,  (4)  Have  available  at  all 
times  data  which  may  be  desired  by  the 
superintendency  about  the  ratio  of  song 
books  to  persons  attending,  "lessons"  to 
persons  enrolled,  "Instructors"  to  teachers 
enrolled,  etc.,  ratio  of  punctuality  to  at- 
tendance, attendance  to  enrollment,  and  to 
population. 

With  the  project  of  accounting  for  every- 
one about  to  be  inaugurated,  secretaries  can 
no  d.oubt  see  a  large  field  of  service  opening 
up  for  them.  The  development  of  a  dis- 
position to  be  helpful  and  an  interest  _  in 
discovering  more  efficient  ways  of  doing 
one's  work  will  carry  any  secretary  forward 
in  a  career  of  honor  and  achievement. 


A  Lost  Address 


On  the  110th  anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
then  a  young  man  of  thirty-three,  de- 
livered an  address.  This  address  has 
only  recently  been  discovered  in  the 
files  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
is  known  as  Lincoln's  "Lost  Address." 
The  address  shows  the  tremendous 
influence  Washington  had  in  develop- 
ing the  greatest  American  since  his 
time. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  Lincoln's 
address : 


"To-day  is  -tfie  110th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Washington.  We  are  met 
to  celebrate  this  day.  Wiashington  is 
the  mightiest  name  on  earth,  long  since 
the  mightiest  in  the  cause  of  civil, 
liberty ;  still  mightiest  in  moral  reform- 
ation. On  that  name  eulogy  is  ex- 
pected. It  can  not  be.  To  add  bright- 
ness to  the  sun,  or  ^lory  to  the  name 
of  Washington,  is  alike  impossible. 
Let  none  attempt  it.  In  solemn  awe  let 
us  pronounce  that  name  and  in  its 
naked,  deathless  splendor  leave  it  shin- 
ing on." 


CHORISTERS  AM)  ORGANISTS 


Edward  P.  Kimball,  Chmrnum;  Tracy  Y.  Cannon,  Vice  Chairman;  P.  Melvin  Petersen 

and  George  H.  Durham 


UNION  MEETING 

The  following  outline  material  is  for 
use  and  discussion  in  Union  Meeting  for 
the  month  of  March.  Similar  outline 
material  will  be  found  in  each  succeeding 
number  of  The  Instructor. 

The  plan  is  to  have  each  stake  chorister 
and  organist  assign,  one  month  in  ad- 
vance, to  members  of  their  local  group, 
one  organist  and  one  chorister,  to  treat 
these  topics  and  enlarge  upon  them  in  two 
ten  minute  papers,  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion in  each  section.  These  discussions 
should  be  directed  hy  the  stake  officers. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  As  chorister  or  organist  what  can 
you  do  to  bring  to  a  realization  the  ideal 
in  music  for  the  Sunday  School? 

2.  Is  the  importance  of  music  appreci- 
ated by  the  officers  and  teadhers?  If  so, 
how  was  this  realized?  If  not,  who  is 
responsible  for  it,  and  how  can  this  con- 
dition   be    improved? 

3.  All  small  children  (Primary  and  Kin- 
dergarten age)  love  music,  and  love  to 
sing.  If  this  is  true  why  is  there  not  a 
greater  response  from  this  section?  Who 
is  responsible  for  this  lack  of  participation, 
and  why? 

.       PREACHING  THE  GOSPEL 
IN   SONG 

"And  t!his  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  Thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ   Whom    Thou    hast    sent." 

The  Sunday  School  was  established 
to  assist  the  boys  and  girls  in  gaining 
this  knowledge.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring 
to  them  the  things  t'hat  will  enable  them 
to  "understand  and  know  how  to  worship, 
and  what  they  worship,"  ,  that  they  may 
come  unto  the  Father  in  Jesus'  name, 
and  in  due  time  receive  of  His  fullness; 
not  in  theory  only,  but  in  such  manner 
that  the  love  of  God  and  the  observance 
of  His  ccmmandments  become  the  im- 
pelling impulses   in   their   lives. 

Aside  from  the  lesson  work,  fully  half 
of  the  Sunday  School  session  takes  the 
form  of  an  'assembly  of  worshipers,  when 
fhe  members  turn  their  hearts  to  God 
in  prayer,  meditation,  and  song. 

There  is  a  disposition  among  us,  un- 
consciously, perhaps,  to  underrate  lihe 
great  permanent  value  of  sacred  songs. 
It  was  Beecher  who  said,  near  the  end 
of  a   life   spent  in  the  rninistry:  "If    yoq 


analyze  your  religious  emotions  I  doubt 
not  that  you  would  trace  them  back  to  the 
hymns  of  childhood  more  than  to  the 
Bible.  *  *  *  I  think  the  hymns  have 
more  to  do  with  forming  men's  ideas 
of  the  promised  land  than  any  other  liter- 
ature, not  even  excepting  the  Bible  itself." 

"Every  experience  of  a  happy  youth 
should  have  some  particular  song  bound 
up  with  it,  so  that  the  playing  or  singing 
of  that  song  in  after  life  will  reawaken 
that  experience  and  cause  it  to  live  again." 
(Barton).  Herein  lies  fhe  great  possible 
value  of  sacred  song. 

In  song,  religious  truth  does  not  come 
to  t^he  child  in  abstract  proportions,  but  it 
surrounds  and  pervades  his  soul  in  a 
thousand  living  forms:  it  enters  his  mind 
almost  unconsciously  on  pleasing  meters, 
and  ere  he  is  aware  he  has  stored  up 
great  reserves  of  strength  and  soul  nour- 
ishment. 

Into  our  fevered  lives  we  need  to  ad- 
mit often  the  songs  of  the  soul;  and  many 
a  heart,  in  the  trying  (hour  of  fear  and 
doubt,  has  discovered  light  on  the  way, 
radiating  from  some  song  that  had  long 
lain  in  memory.  Such  has  been,  is  now, 
and  will  continue  to  be.  the  blessing  at- 
tending the  songs  of  the  Sunday  School! 

There  is  not  a  single  truth  of  the 
Gospel  taught  in  the  Church  that  has  not 
been  glorified  in  songs  of  the  Sunday 
School.  Some  great  themes  have  been 
sung  about  in  the  Sunday  School  more 
impressively  tihan  they  Ihave  been 
preached,  especially  to  little  children. 
Possibly  the  Sunday  School  has  done 
more  to  glorify  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
than  any  other  single  agency  in  the 
Church,  and  the  good  old  song,  "In  Our 
Lovely  Deseret"  has  rung  down  tlie  years 
since  the  days  of  George  Goddard,  preach- 
ing this  important  law  to  the  youth  of 
Zion. 

If  our  children  grow  up  to  appreciate 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  they 
will  have  heard  more  about  it  in  Sunday 
School  than  anywhere  else,  and  if  fhere 
is  one  theme  that  is  treated  with  beauty 
and  impressiveness  in  our  songs  it  is  this 
one.  And  so  we  might  go  on  down  the 
category  and  we  should  find  that  ithere 
is  a  vast  treasure  of  religious  truths  beau- 
tifully told  in  words  and  music  in  our 
songs. 

A  celebrated  writer  said  some  years  ago, 
in    contemplating   the   possibHty   of  song 
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as  a  medium  of  conversation:  "Let  the 
youfhs  and  children  of  our  churches  live 
in  such  influences;  let  religious  truth  be 
charmed  into  their  souls  by  the  power  of 
sacred  song,  by  the  strong  sympathy  that 
unites  all  hearts  in  one  tide  of  feeling  be- 
fore God;  let  these  be  the  influences, 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath  until  the  age  of 
reflection  and  doubt  and  recepticism  shall 
come,  as  come  it  must;  and  we  need  not 
fear  tihat  they  will  be  found  unprepared 


for  the  trial.  Divine  truth  will  have  be- 
come entwined  with  so  many  affec- 
tions and  remembrances  that  it  will  not 
be  rooted  out.  For  ourselves,  we  would 
rather  commit  our  child  to  such  influ- 
ences, in  the  hope  of  his  having  ultimately 
an  abiding  Christian  faith,  than  obtain  for 
ihim,,  if  we  could,  the  most  elaborate 
instruction,  in  purely  doctrinal  form, 
which  man  could  give  or  child  receive." 

— P.  Melvin  Petersen. 


The  Shepherd  King 


LuLA  Greene  Richards 

Moderato. 


George  Careless. 
Age  91. 
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Yea  "The  Lord  is   my  Shepherd,''  Sang  Da  -  vid,    The     shep-herd  boy 
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The  Lord  is  thy  Shepherd,  0    Is  -  ra  -  el,     Come 
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T.  Albert  Hooper,  Chairnutn;   Charles  J.   Ross,  A.  Hamer  Reiser 


Many  teachers  seem  to  have  converted 
tihemselves  to  the  idea  that  teaching  can 
be  done  with  Httle  effort  upon  their  part. 
If  they  have  read  the  "Leaflet"  before 
Sunday  morning  they  delude  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  preparedj  and 
wonder  why  the  pupils  in  their  classes  are 
restless  and  inattentive. 

The  more  background  a  teadher  has, 
the  easier  it  is  to  prepare  a  lesson,  and 
it  will  be  our  purpose  to  suggest  books 
that  will  furnish  some  of  this  background. 

Teachers  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment Department  should  know  something 
about  ithe  origin  of  the  Bible;  something 
of  the  development  of  the  people  about 
whom  and  among  Whom  these  recorded 
incidents  transpired. 

A  very  helpful  book  for  those  who  wish 
to  grow  in  knowledge  of  these  things  is 


Will  Browne's  "The  Graphic  Bible," 
which  is  as  the  author  says,  "from  Genesis 
to  Revelation  in  animated  Maps  and 
Charts."  This  book  contains  a  brief 
chronological  history  of  both  Old  and 
New  Testament  happenings  and  in  ad- 
dition has  an  illustrative  map  on  prac- 
tically every  page. 

The  "Chronology  of  Bible  History" 
contained  in  its  pages  is  alone  of  intesti- 
mable  value  to  the  teacher  w;ho  will  be 
successful.  Librarians  should  acquaint 
themselves  with  this  book  and  make  it 
available  to  the  teachers  of  lessons  from 
this  most  wonderful  of  all  books,  "The 
Bible." 

The  price  of  "The  Graphic  Bible"  is 
$2.50,  and  it  may  b^  obtained  at  this 
price  of  the  Deseret  Book  Company  at 
Salt  Lake  City. 
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LESSONS    FOR    APRIL 
Lesson  11 

First  Sunday,  April  5,  1931 
Revelations  (Concluded) 

Other  Proofe 

Text:     Gospel  Doctrine,  Lesson  No.  11. 

Objective:  To  bring  together  all  evi- 
dence supporting  the  doctrine  of  revela- 
tion, 

Suggestiv<e  Assignments: 

1.  Relate  instances  from  religious  his- 
tory (Bible,  Book  of  Mormon,  etc.)  where 
revelations  from  God  have  been  received 
by  man. 

2.  What  enduring  and  beneficial  doc- 
trines were  given  through  the  medium  of 
revelation  to  Joseph  Smith? 

3.  Wrhat  powers  not  previously  enjoyed 
by  man  came  through  the  revelations  to 
Joseph  Smith? 

4.  Show  how  the  evidence  discussed  in 
the  last  six  lessons  provides  logical  and 
reasonable  proof  of  the  modern  day 
revelations  to  Joseph  Smith? 

High  Points  for  'Discussion: 


1.  Is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  revela- 
tion from  God  will  be  given  to  earthly 
leaders   to   His   Church? 

2.  To  what  extent  does  the  fact  that 
beneficial  and  enduring  doctrines  cams 
forth  from  heavenly  manifestation  sup- 
port Ithe  principle  of  revelation. 

3.  In  what  ways  do  the  Priesthood, 
Temple  work,  etc.  strengthen  one's  belief 
in  this  doctrine? 

Note:  Inasmuch  as  the  doctrine  of 
revelation  forms  the  foundation  upon 
which  !tbe  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  is  built,  class  leaders 
should  take  great  pains  to  bring  out  the 
fact  fhat  no  matter  from  what  angle  this 
principle  is  discussed,  the  proof  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  is  stronger  than  the 
evidence  against  it. 

Second  Sunday,  April  12,  1931 

Lesson  12 

The  Sabbath  Day 

Text:  Gospel  Doctrine,  Lesson  No.  12. 
General    Objective:   To   show    that   it   is 
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more   profitable   to   keep  the   Sabbath   Day 
holy   than   to    break   it. 
Suggestive    Assignments : 

1.  Disdtiss  the  prevailing  (present  'd)ay 
attitude  tspward  the  Sabbath. 

2.  What  did  Christ  teach  regarding 
the    >Sabbath?  , 

3.  What  has  God  revealed  in  modern  days 
relating  to  it? 

4.  Show  what  is  meant  by  "rest  from 
thy   labors." 

High  Points   for  Discussion: 

1.  Does  the  present  day  attitude  of  Sab- 
bath breaking  bring  more  enduring  hap- 
piness? 

2.  Can  Latter-day  Saints  consistently  dis- 
regard a  specific  modern  day  revelation 
on    Sabbath    keeping? 

3.  In  what  ways  can  we  more  nearly 
make  it  "a  day  of  rest?" 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  in 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  "the  fullness 
of  the  earth  is  yours"  if  you  keep  the 
Sabbath  Day  commandments? 

Third  Sunday,  April  19,  1931 

Lesson  13 

The  Sabbath  Day  (Continued) 

Text :  Gospel  Doctrine,  Lesson  No.  13, 
Doctrine   and    Covenants,    Section    59. 

Suggestive  Assignments : 

1.  Discuss  the  human  need  for  worship. 

2.  Discuss  the  benefits  which  follow  ser- 
vice  to    others. 

3.  Show  wherein  Sabbath  rest,^worship, 
and  service  will  prove  beneficial  to  the 
human   race. 

High   Points  for  Discussion: 


1.  Wherein  does  your  experience  show 
that  one  cannot  get  joy  from  life  if  he 
ignores  God.     Relate  instances. 

2.  Show  wherein  those  who  sometimes 
forget  themselves  in  the  interest  of  others 
add  abundantly  to  their  life. 

3.  In  what  ways  would  people  be  bene- 
fited if  everyone  consistently  kept  the  Sab- 
bath Day  Command,ment  as  given  in  the 
59th  Section  of  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants ? 

Fourth  Sunday,  April  26,  1931 

Lesson  14 

Prayer 

Text :  Gospel  Doctrine,  Lesson  14, 
Mathew  6,   5-13. 

Objective:  To  show  it  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  pray  constantly. 

Suggestive  Assignments : 

1.  What  is  the  Latter-day  Saints'  con- 
ception of  prayer?  (Include  a  discussion 
of  the  extent  to  which  we   should  pray.) 

2.  Outline  reasons  why  a  modern  day 
man  living  under  modern  day  conditions 
will  find  it  profitable  to  pray. 

3.  Can  there  be  prayer  without  faith? 
High  Points  of  Discussion: 

1.  Relate  incidents  where  actual  benefits 
have  come  through  prayer. 

2.  To  what  extent  is  prayer  a  barometer 
of    religious    conviction? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  statements  in 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  to  the  effect 
that  we  shall  "pray  always." 

4.  Discuss  the  wisdom  of  the  following 
statement  of  Brighara  Young,  "I  shall  not 
ask  the  Lord  to  do  what  I  am  not  willing 
to  do." 


Deaths  from  Alcoholism 

In  view  of  the  charges  made  that  poisoned  liquor  is  killing  off  more  people 
than  ever  known  before  prohibition,  th€  following,  taken  from  the  Federal  Oensus 
Bureau,  is  enlightening: 


BEFORE  PROHIBITION 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


AFTER    PROHIBITION 


4.9 

1918 

5.3 

1919 

5l9 

1920 

4.9 

1921 

4.4 

1922 

5.8 

1923 

5.2 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

2.7 
1.6 
1.0 
.1.8 
3.6 
3.2 
3.2 
3.6 
3.9 
4.0 
4.0 


Average  for  7  years  5.2      Average  for  11  years  2.8 
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FOR    MARCH    29,    1931 

Review — Answer    Key 

1.  That  God  has  spoken. 

2.  In  that  it  purports  to  be  a  direct 
message  from  God. 

3.  The  fact  that  Christian  teachings  and 
practices  do  not  conform  to  those  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles. 

4.  Joseph  Smith's  first  prayer  and  its 
answer;  the  visits  of  Moroni;  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  plates  and  their  translation. 
The  conferring  of  the  Aaronic  and_  Mel- 
chizedek  Priesthoods;  the  organization  of 
the  Church. 

5.  Direct  command  from  Jehovah. 

6.  To  carry  the  message  of  the  Restora- 
tion to  all  who  will  hear. 

7.  To  teach, 

8.  To  see  that  no  one  is  left  without 
hearing  tlie  message  because  of  his  neg- 
lect; to  live  by  the  standards  of  his 
teaching;  to  understand  the  message. 

9.  Faith,  courage^  courtesy,  diligence, 
industry,  sympathy,  learning. 

10.  Do  the  works  requisite  to  the  win- 
ning of  a  testimony. 

11.  Opening  to  the  individual  of  the 
means  of  salvation. 

12.  The  Savior's  death  redeemed  man 
from  death  and  made  possible  his  win- 
ning Salvation  through  his  own  obedience 
and  diligence. 

13.  Not  only  is  man  redeemed  from 
death  by  the  Sacrifice  of  Jesus,  but  by 
Him  also  the  Plan  of  Salvation  !has  been 
given  so  that  by  conformance  of  life  to 
it  man  may  achieve  salvation  through 
perfection  of  his  powers.  For  all  this 
he  is  dependent  on  the  redemption 
wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  for  the 
gift  of  faitlh  through  which  he  is  able  to 
order  his  life. 

14.  By  pointing  out  their  belief  that 
Christ  established  their  Church,  and 
stands  at  the  head  of  it  and  is  the  author 
of  their  Salvation. 

LESSONS  FOR  APRIL,  1931 
First  Sunday,  April  5,  1931 

Lesson   11.     .Belief  in   Christ — the  basic 
principle    of    Mormonism. 

Text:  Doctrine  and  .Covenants,  76: 
22-24;    Sunday    School    Lessons,    No.    11. 

Supplementary  References:  Articles  of 
Faith  1,  3,  4,  8,  10;  1  Nephi  10:11;  Jacob 


4:5,  Chapter  7;  3  Nephi  Chapters  11-28; 
Joseph  Smith's  Testimony  (See  Pearl  of 
Great  Price  or  any  church  history). 

Objective:  Christ  is  the  author  of  our 
salvation;  without  belief  in  Him,  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  exaltation. 

Organization   of   Material: 

I.  What  the  term  Christianity  signifies. 

a.  The  test  of  Christianity. 

b.  Application   of  that  test   to   Mor- 
monism. 

II.  The    revelation    of   Jesus    Christ   the 
beginning   of    Mormonism. 

a.  The  first  vision. 

b.  Subsequent    visions. 

c.  The  Book  of  Mormon. 

d.  The   organization  of  the   Church. 
III.  The  Atonement;   Gospel  ordinances; 

prayer. 

How  these   all  illustrate  our  con- 
ception   of    the    relationship    of   this 
Church  to  the  Redeemer. 
One  never  need  be  disturbed  by  a  chal- 
lenge as  to  the  Christianity  of  Mormon- 
ism and  its  adherents.    The  central  theme 
of  all  its  teachings  is  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  author  of  our  salvation,  and  the  head 
organizer    of   the    Plan    of    Salvation    ac- 
cepted by  us  as  the  true  one. 

Let  class  members  come  prepared  with 
an  analysis  of  our  creed  as  it  relates  itself 
to  the  status  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Second  Sunday,  April  12,  1931 
Lesson  12.    Who  shall  hear  the  message. 

Text:     Doc.   and   Cov.    1:2-6.     Sunday 

School  Lessons,  No.  12. 

Supplementary  References:  Matt.  24: 
14;  28:19,  20;  Mark  16:15,  16;  Acts  2:36- 
39;  10. 

Objective:  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons;  all  men  must  have  open  to  them 
the  way  to  salvation. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  The  Gospel. 

a.  The  perfect  plan  of  life. 

b.  The  plan  of  salvation. 

II.  Importance   of   the  message, 
a.  To    mankind    collectively. 

1.  As  related  to  its  social  welfare. 

2.  As  related  to  the  individual. 
Parable  of  the  lost  sheep. 

III.  The  responsbility  of  the  missionary. 
a.     Neglecting  opportunity. 
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b.  Depriving  others  of  opportunity 
for  a  blessing. 

Class  members  should  be  led  to  see 
clearly  that,  after  all,  in  its  essence,  the 
Gospel  lays  down  a  plan  of  life  which 
if  adhered  to  will  lead  to  salvation.  There 
is  no  other  way. 

Add  to  this  conception  the  one  that 
every  soul  is  a  child  of  God  and  precious  to 
Him,  and  you  have  the  basis  for  incentive 
to  faithful  work.  "God  desires  not  the 
death  of  the  sinner,  but  that  he  may  re- 
pent and  have  eternal  life." 

Where  the  stake  is  so  great  and  the 
possible  consequences  of  neglect  so  mo- 
mentous, the  greatest  possible  diligence 
should  characterize  the  laborer. 

Third  Sunday,  April   19,   1931 
Lesson  13.    Our  Missionary  System. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  13. 

Supplementary  References:  Wilford 
Woodruff's  "Leaves  from  my  Journal," 
"Life  of  Heber  C.  Kimball"  by  Whitney, 
Geo.  Q.  Cannon's  "My  First  Mission," 
Robert's  "Life  of  John  Taylor,"  Autobi- 
ography of  'Parley  P.  Pratt,  Missionary 
Lessons  for  1928,  No.  3-6. 

Objective:  "The  whole  need  no  physi- 
cian, but  they  that  are  sick." 

Organization   of  Material: 

I.  Beginnings    of   missionary   work. 

a.  Joseph  Smith. 

b.  The   Twelve. 

c.  Condition  of  the  people. 
IL  To  whom  we  ,go. 

Christian   Nations. 
Why? 
in.  Its  educative  value. 

a.  Intellectual. 

b.  Spiritual. 

c.  Conditions  precedent  to  beneficial 
reaction. 

1.  Unselfishness. 

2.  Devotion    to    cause. 

"This  is  the  greatest  dispensation  God 
ever  gave  to  the  human  family  in  any  age 
of  the  world,  and  we  are  commanded  to 
carry  it  forward.  We  cannot  afford  to 
treat  lightly  this  work.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  serve  God  and  Mammon.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  serve  the  world  and 
fulfil  our  missions  as  Apostles  and  Elders 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  got 
to  take  one  side  or  the  other,  and  I  will 
say  we  cannot  be  fruitful  in  the  things  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  except  we  are  dil- 
igent in  searching  for  the  things  of  God. 
It  is  our  duty  to  do  so.  We  have  been 
called  by  the  spirit  of  revelation,  by  the 
Voice  of  God  from  Heaven,  through  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet  to  preach  the  Gospel 
and  to  build  up   this  kingdom.     This  is 


the  word  of  the  Lord  to  us."  From 
Wilford  Woodruff's  sermon,  Journal  of 
Discourses,  Vol.  22  p.  206. 

"The  noblest  work  our  sons  can  be  en- 
gaged in  is  the  work  of  carrying  the 
Gospel  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
to  do  this  successfully,  they  must  have  a 
testimony  of  the  truth  within  their  own 
hearts.  *  *  *  No  young  man,  however 
lowly  his  estate  may  be,  is  exempt  from 
the  right  and  privilege — the  son  of  the 
farmer  and  of  the  lumberman,  as  much  as 
the  son  of  the  merchant,  the  doctor  or  the 
son  of  the  Twelve,  Presidencies  of  Stakes, 
Bishops  of  Wards,  etc;  the  same  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  all  wlho  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  who  are  desirous 
that  their  names  should  stand  in  Israel." 
From  John  Henry  Smith's  sermon.  Jour- 
nal of  Discourses,  Vol.  22  p.  270. 

Lead  the  class  to  see  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  obligation  to  spread  the 
Gospel  is  regarded  by  the  Latter-day 
Saints  and  the  consequent  devotion  to  the 
cause  which  should  characterize  the  at- 
titude and  endeavor  of  one  who  occupies 
the  position  of  a  missionary  called  to  this 
work. 

Finally  lead  them  to  deduce  from  this 
conception  of  duty  the  chance  for  growth 
afforded  by  the  system.  When  one  aids 
others,  he  is  himself  the  greatest  benefi- 
ciary if  his  motive  and  attitude  is  right. 
The  self  benefit  must  come  as  a  by-pro- 
duct and  not  be  sought  consciously  as  an 
end  in  itself. 

Fourth  Sunday,  April  26,  1931 

Lesson  14.     The  Church  Organization. 

Text:  Talmage's  "Articles  of  Faith" 
Ch.  11.;  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  14. 

Supplmentary  'References;  Doc.  and 
Cov.   132:20-21. 

Objective:  Salvation  comes  by  growth; 
a  Church  leads  to  the  attainment  of  it  as 
it  provides  opportunity  for  individual  de- 
velopment. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Territorial    Units. 

a.  The  Central  Church  organization. 

b.  Stakes, 

c.  Wards. 

II.  How   officered. 

Elements  of  cohesion. 

III.  Auxiliaries. 

a.  Their  relation  to  the  general  or- 
ganization. 

b.  Elements  of  unity  among. 

IV.  Advantages  of  multiplied  small  units. 

a.  To  the  efficiency. 

b.  As   a   means   of   promoting   indi- 
vidual growth. 

Have  various  class  members  assigned 
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the  task  of:    1.  Looking  up  and  reporting 

on    the   various   means    afforded   by    our 
organization     ;'fotr      individual      growth. 

2.  Discussing  the  importance  of  individual 
development  in  the  scheme  of  salvation. 

3.  The  relationship  of  this  scheme  of  or- 
ganization to  missionary  preparation. 

Salvation  is  a  process  of  growth  in 
obedience  to  law.  One  is  saved  in  that 
degree  in  which  he  has  attained  perfection. 
It  is  the  work  of  life  to  perfect  one's 
powers,  and  to  rise  above  evil  desire. 
That  is  accomplished  by  the  directing  of 
effort  in  the  channels  which  lead  to  the 
ultimate  achievement.  The  law  of  growth 
is  that  accomplishment  can  result  only 
from    one's    own    effort,    but    that    effort 


must  be  properly  directed.  The  Gospel 
is  the  law  of  Hfe;  by  following  its  teach- 
ing, perfection  of  life  may  be  attained, 
hence  the  necessity  for  obedience  com- 
bined with  endeavor. 

"There  is  a  law,  irrevocably  decreed  in 
Heaven  before  the  foundations  of  this 
world,  upon  which  all  blessings  are  pre- 
dicated— And  when  we  obtain  any  bless- 
ing from  God,  it  is  by  obedience  to  that 
law  upon  which  it  is  predicated."  Doc. 
and  'Gov.  132:20-21. 

The  class  should  be  led  by  analysis  of 
the  organization  of  the  Church  to  see  the 
provision  which  it  makes  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  its  members.  Can 
any  better  means  be  thought  of? 


Pleasure  and  Happiness 

The  most  fallacious  of  all  fallacies  is  believing  that  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
leads  to  happiness.  Most  of  the  unhappiness  that  exists  in  the  world  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  multitudes  of  persons  think  they  are  seeking  happiness  when 
all  they  are  seeking  is  pleasure. 

The  man  who  finds  his  keenest  and  highest  enjoyment  in  his  recreations 
is  unlikely  to  be  really  happy. ,  A  man's  happiness  depends  on  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment  that  he  gets  out  of  his  work.  If  he  has  plenty 
of  wofk  to  do,  of  a  sort  that  is  congenial  to  him  and  constructive,  that 
requires  the  exercise  of  his  higher  faculties,  that  provides  him  with  a  reason- 
able return  and  that  is  constantly  helping  to  develop  his  powers,  he  has  the 
first  essential  to  happiness.  Joyful  events,  individual  triumphs  or  successes, 
may  irradiate  his  happiness  from  time  to  time,  sorrows  may  shadow  it.  What- 
ever vicissitudes  affect  his  life,  so  long  as  he  has  an  occupation  to  which  he 
is  true  and  which  is  suited  to  his  tastes,  he  is  getting  as  full  a  measure  of 
happiness  as  he  can  hope  to  have.  It  will  not  be  materially  increased  by 
the  pleasant  diversions  to  which  he  sometimes  turns,  and  it  may  even  be 
diminished  if  he  finds  those  diversions  so  fascinating  that  they  withdraw 
his  mind  from  his  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  persons  who  seek  to  fill  with  pleasure  a  void  in  their 
lives  of  which  they  are  aware,  and  which  exists  because  they  have  no  occupation 
that  seems  to  them  worth  concentrating  upon,  or  that  gives  congenial  em- 
ployment to  their  minds,  are  sure  to  suffer  increasingly  from  depression  and 
weariness  of  spirit.  Nothing  palls  like  pleasure  unremittingly  pursued.  The 
blase,  the  disillusioned,  the  pessimistic,  the  cynical,  are  all  unhappy ;  there 
has  been  too  much  pleasure  and  too  little  work  in  their  lives. 

(From   The    Yo-uth's    Companion) 
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General  Board  Committee:    Milton  Bennion,  Chairman;  T.  Albert  Hooper,  Vice  Chairman 


LESSONS    FOR   APRIL 

DIVISION  C 

Ages  18,   19  and  20 

First  Sunday,  April  5,  1931 

Lesson  10.    Truth  as  Related  to  Human 
Destiny. 

Text:  The  Teachings  of  Christ  Ap- 
plied.    Lesson  10. 

Objective:  To  teach  the  need  of  dili- 
gent search  for  the  truth  and  adherence 
to  it,  whether  it  be  in  obedience  to  truth, 
or  in  veracity  and  fidelity  in  all  social 
relations. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Bennion,  Mil- 
ton— Moral  Teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, chapter  I.  Poulsen,  F. — A  System 
of  Ethics,  Book  III,  Chapter  XI.  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  93:24,  26;  84:45. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres-^ 
entation:  Collect  numerous  and  varied 
illustrations  of  how  human  progress,  both 
material  and  spiritual,  is  dependent  upon 
truth,  show  how  discovery  of  truth  is  the 
aim  of  all  science  as  well  as  of  religion 
and  philosophy,  and  how  applications  of 
truth  are  a  most  essential  tactor  in  all 
legitimate  arts.  The  greatest  of  all  arts 
is  that  of  living  virtuously  or  righteously 
— in  agreement  with  the  ultimate  highesj 
good.  This  requires  knowledge  of  the 
truth  as  it  pertains  to  human  life  and 
conformity  to  it.  This  is  the  meaning  . 
of  Jesus'  statement,  "Ye  shall  know  the 
truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

Consider  the  obligation  to  be  truthful 
in  social  relations.  What  would  be  the 
social  consequences  of  universal  practice 
of  the  obligation  to  be  truthful  and  abso- 
lutely dependable?  What  would  be  the 
social  consequences  of  general  abandon- 
ment of  this  obligation?  Have  the 
studens  give  thoughtful  consideration  to 
these  questions  and  present  their  answers 
with  illustrations. 

Consider  further  the  rationality  and  the 
necessity  of  truthfulness  and  integrity  in 
social  relations. 

Suggestive   Lesson    Outline: 

I.  In  What  Various  Ways  is  the  Term 
Truth  Used? 

a.  As   a   statement  of  facts   as   they 
have  been,  are,  and  will  be. 

b.  As  a  statement  of  principle  or  law, 


whether   of   nature    or   of   human 
life. 

c.  As   a  statement   intended   to  con- 
form to  facts   as   opposed  to  one 
intended  to  deceive. 
II.     In  What  Sense  Did  Jesus  use  the 

Term? 

a.  As  in  I  (b),  but  restricted  in  one 
sense  and  amplified  in  another, 
i.  e.  restricted  to  principle  or  law 
as  related  to  human  life  and  its 
spiritual  development;  amplified 
with  respect  to  the  ultimate  goals 
or  destiny  of  mankind. 
III.  The  Value  of  Truth  to  Mankind  is 

Conditioned  Upon  What? 

a.  Upon  his  willing  conformity  to  it. 
The  life  of  Jesus  Himself  is  a  most 
notable  example.  Give  other  con- 
crete   illustrations. 

Second  Simday,  April  12,  1931 

Lesson  11.     The  Function  of  Evil. 

Text:  The  Teachings  of  Christ  Ap- 
plied.    Lesson  11. 

Objective:  To  develop  in  minds  of 
youth  recognition  of  the  fact  that  unpre- 
ventabk  evils  may  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count in  developing  moral  and  spiritual 
strength,  and  to  indicate  how  this  may 
be  done. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Bennion, 
Milton — Moral  Teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  chapter  3.  Poulsen,  F. — A 
system  of  Ethics.  Book  II,  chapter  IV — 
"The  Evil,  the  Bad,  and  Theodicy." 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pre- 
sentation: Read  Deut.  XXVIII,  and  note 
how  in  Hebrew  history  physical  evils  have 
often  been  a  means  of  spiritual  good. 
Have  students  cite  specific  instances  from 
the  Old  Testament.  Give,  or  have  stu- 
dents do  so,  specific  examples  of  how 
prophets  rose  to  great  spiritual  heights  in 
combat  with  morfel  evil  among  their 
people.  Look  up  similar  illustrations 
from  secular  history.  Have  such  facts 
anything  to  do  with  the  greatness  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln? 

Give  emphasis  to  tlie  lesson  questions 
under  Applications,  and  have  answers  to 
these  questions  illustrated  with  examples, 
real  or  hypothetical. 

Suggestive  Lesson  Outline: 
1.  Classification  of  evils. 
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a.  Physical. 

1.  Preventable,    e.    g.,    germ    dis- 
eases. 

2.  Not    preventable,    e.    g.,    earth- 
quakes. 

b.  Moral  and  Social. 

1.  Preventable    by    individual 
choice. 

2.  Preventable  by  community  ac- 
tion. 

II.  How    May  non-preventable  evils  be 
made  to  Further  Moral   Good? 
a.  By  making  them  the  occasion  of 
greater  sympathy  for  and  serv- 
ice to  those  who  suffer  from  tlie 
effects  of  such  evils. 
III.  What  is  the  duty  of  Man  with   Re- 
spect   to    Preventable    Evils? 
a.  To  use  all  diligence  in  acquisition 
of  the  necessary  knowledge  to  pre- 
vent  or  to  overcome   these   evils, 
and  to  be  active  in  so  doing. 
Give  Illustrations: 

a.  In  the  case  of  disease  or  other 
form  of  ill-health. 

b.  In  case  of  a  tendency  upon  the 
part  of  self  to  individual  transgres- 
sion.    What  can  be  done  about  it? 

c.  In  case  of  community  ills.  Who  is 
responsible  !for  ithese  jills?  iBy 
what  means  are  they  to  be  pre- 
vented or  overcome?  Give  con- 
crete instances. 

Third  Sunday,   April    19.   1931 

Lesson   12.     Man's  Debt  to  God  and  to 
His   Fellowmen. 

Text:  The  teaching  of  Christ  Ap- 
plied, Lesson  12. 

Objective:  To  develop  clearly  in  the 
minds  of  youth  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  each  individual, 
whether  he  so  wills  or  not,  is  debtor  to 
God  and  to  his  fellowmen. 

Supplementary  ', Materials:  Bennion, 
Milton — Moral  Teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  Chapter  9;  Citizenship,  Chap- 
ters 2-8,  Kent,  €.  F.— The  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Jesus,  pages  142-156. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pre- 
sentation: Assemble  all  the  evidence  you 
can  think  of  to  show  that  man's  obliga- 
tions to  God  are  all  for  man's  own  ulti- 
mate good,  and  tliat  in  the  fulfillment  of 
these  obligations  he  is  at  the  same  time 
filling  his  obligations  to  his  own  highest 
self  and  to  the  highest  good  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Question  the  students  so  as  to 
lead  them  to  develop  this  thought;  also 
have  the  students  draw  upon  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  civilization  for 
materials  that  will  illustrate  the  great 
obligation  of  each  individual  to  humanity. 


These  materials  may  be  had  in  compact 

form  in  "Citizenship,"  chapters  2-8  inclu- 
sive; this  book  may  be  available  to  some 
of  the  students. 

Suggestive  Lesson  Outline: 
I.  Upon  what  conditions  does  a  person 
become  a  debtor  to  another,  or  to  a 
community? 

Upon  receipt  of  values  from  him 
or  them,  for  wlhich  payment  in  full  has 
not  yet  been  made.    Give  illustrations. 

11.  Examples    of    debts    not    consciously 
acquired. 

a.  The  debt  to  God  for  one's  exist- 
ence. 

b.  The  debt  to  Him  for  the  opportu- 
nities provided  for  individual  and 
social   development. 

c.  The  debt  to  humanity  for  the  con- 
veniences of  civilization  that  the 
labors  of  mankind  have  provided. 
and  are  easily  available  now. 

Fourth  Sunday,  April  26,   1931 

Lesson   13.     The   Nature   of  Moral  and 
Religious    Obligation. 

Text:  The  Teachings  of  Christ  Ap- 
plied, Lesson   13. 

Objective:  To  develop  in  the  minds 
of  youth  a  keen  sene  of  his  obligation 
to  serve  God  and  fellowmen. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Same  as  for 
Lesson  12,  and  Kent,  C  F. — The  life  and 
Teachings  of  Jesus,  pages  167-202. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pre- 
sentation: Show  how  obligation  is  related 
to  the  idea  of  return  service,  and  how  this 
return  service  naturally  follows  as  an  ob- 
ligation from  the  facts  developed  in  Lesson 

12.  Emphasize  the  various  ways  a  youth 
of  today  may  fulfil  his  obligations  to  God 
and  to  fellowmen.  Develop  this  theme 
by  questions  and  suggestions  to  and  from 
the  class  members.  ,  Lead  them  to  see  the 
importance  of  what,  to  them  may  seem 
to  be  smtU  things,  and  to  appreciate  the 
very  valuable  service  one  may  render  by 
careful  attention  to  such  details,  and  con- 
scious fulfilment  of  what  youth  too  fre- 
quently regards  as  minor  and  unimpor- 
tant obligations.  This,  of  course,  should 
not  lead  to  neglect  of  more  compre- 
hensive purposes  and  obligations.  The 
aim  should  be  to  develop  such  purposes 
without  neglecting  the  details  essential 
to  their  realization. 

I.  The    Practical    Consequences    of    the 
Debts  of  the   individual   to   God   and 
His    Fellowmen. 
a.  He  should  recognize  these  obliga- 
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c. 


tions  and  be  grateful  for  benefits 
received. 

This  gratitude  should  be  manifest 
in  return  service  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent of  his  abilities  and  his  oppor- 
tunities. 

He   should  seek   diligently   to  de- 
velop to  the  utmost  his  capacities 


for  igood  and  to  find  opportunities 
for  service. 

II.  Give  Concrete  Examples. 

Of  individual  capacities  'that  may 
be  developed  into  socially  valuable 
abilities. 

b.  Of  opportunities  to  exercise  these 
abilities  in  service  of  mankind. 


a 


Drink  More  "Water 


The  appetite  which  we  have  developed 
for  it — thirst,  as  we  call  it — is  the  most 
tremendous  and  powerful  craving  that  we 
can  feel,  and  the  results  of  water  starva- 
tion are  as  serious  and  as  quick  in  coming 
as  the  keeness  of  our  thirst.  Men  in 
fairly  good  condition,  if  they  are  at  rest 
and  not  exposed  to  hardship  and  have 
plenty  of  water  to  drink,  can  survive 
without  food  for  from  two  to  four  weeks, 
but,  if  deprived  of  water,  they  will  perish 
in  agony  in  from  two  to  three  days.     Al- 


though all  of  our  foods,  eitlier  as  we  find 
them  in  the  state  of  nature,  or  as  they 
come  on  the  table  cooked  and  prepared 
for  eating,  contain  large  quantities  of 
water,  this  is  not  enough  for  the  needs 
of  the  body.  To  keep  in  good  health  we 
must  also  drink  in  some  form  about  three 
pints,  or  six  glassfuls,  of  water  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Part  of  this  goes  to 
dissolve  the  food,  so  that  it  can  be  readily 
absorbed  by  our  body  cells  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion. — Ex. 
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LESSONS  FOR  APRIL,  1931 

DIVISION  B 

Ages  15,  16  and  17. 

First  Sunday,  April  5,  1931 

Lesson    10.      The    Beginning   of    Gospel 
Fundamentals. 

Text:     Sunday  Sdhool  Lesson,  No.  10. 
References:     Genesis,  Chapter,  4;  Pearl 
of  Great  Price;  Book  of  Moses,  Chapters, 
5:1-16,  and  6:49-65. 

Objective:    To  teach  the  universality  of 
the  plan. 

Suggestive   Lesson   Arrangement: 
I,  Adam's    and     Eve's    first    experience 
after  being  driven  from  the  Garden. 

a.  As  related  in  Genesis.  (See  Genesis 
4.) 

1.  Birth  of  Cain  and  Abel. 

2.  Murder  of   Abel. 

3.  The  curse  of  'Cain. 

b.  As  related  in  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price.  (See  Book  of  Moses  5:1-16, 
6:49-65.) 

1.  Adam's  first  labor. 

2.  The    commandment   to    worship 
and  offer  sacrifice. 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  sacrifice. 

4.  The  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

5.  The  coming  of  Satan. 
Contrast  the  effects  of  these  two  spirits. 

Comment  on  the  existence  of  the  conflict- 
ing spirit?  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world. 
Note  especially  Moses  5:11.  See  how 
many  facts  of  Gospel  Doctrine  you  can 
get  from  that  one  verse. 
II.  Gospel  Fundamentals  taken  from  this 
Lesson. 

a.  Faith.     (Moses  5:5.) 

b.  Repentance.     (Moses  6:49.) 

c.  Baptism.      (Moses    6:51.) 

d.  Salvation  through  Jesus  the  Christ. 
(Moses  6:51.) 

Atonement. 

e.  Gift    of  the    Holy    Ghost.      (Moses 
6:51.) 

f.  The  theory  behind  -these  funda- 
mentals.     (See    Moses    6:52-65.) 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

Note:  This  lesson  offers  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  stressing  the  idea  of  the 
universality  of  the  Gospel's  purposes.  It 
was  taught  to  the  first  man;  it  must  be 


taught  to  all  men.  Only  through  uni- 
versal acceptance  will  universal  salvation 
come.  It  is  for  the  high  and  low,  the  rich 
and  poor,  the  great  and  the  humble,  the 
ancient  and  the  modern.  All  will  hear  it; 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  its  benefits 
will  be  left  to  the  individual;  he  must 
choose. 

This  lesson  lends  itself  also  to  a  general 
review  or  restatement  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel.  Teachers  should  not 
neglect  this  opportunity  because  during 
the  remainder  of  the  course,  a  knowledge 
of  the  iFall,  the  Atonement,  the  First 
Principles  of  the  Gospel  will  all  be  as- 
sumed. 

Men,  actions,  and  incidents  can  all  be 
better  understood,  appreciated  and  inter- 
preted if  your  students  are  well  grounded 
in   Gospel   fundamentals. 

Second  Sunday,  April  12,  1931 

Lesson  11.    The  Beginning  of  Priesthood. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson,  No.   11. 

References:  Book  of  Mormon,  Alma 
13:1-16;  Genesis,  1:26  and  28;  5:1-32; 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Book  of  Moses 
6:54-67;  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section 
107:41-50. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  Priest- 
hood is  a  necessary  element  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  that  the 
principle  behind  the  Priesthood  is  an 
eternal  one;  and  that  the  Priesthood  had 
its  inception  on  the  earth  with  Adam. 

Suggestive   Lesson   Arrangement: 

I.  The  Priesthood. 

a.  The    active    Government    of    the 
Church. 

b.  The  interpretator  of  Divine  will. 

c.  The   representation    of    God's   au- 
thority in   the  earth. 

Note:     From  the  above  three  functions 
of    Priesthood    the    instructor    should    be 
able  to  work  out  with  the  students  a  defi- 
nition of  what  the  Priesthood  is;  its  pur- 
pose; and  its  necessity, 
II.  The  Hint  of  Priesthood  in  the  Ac- 
count in  Genesis.     (See  Genesis,  1 :26 
and  28;  5:1-32.) 
Note:  It  is  upon  this  scripture  that  the 
theory  of  Adam's  authority  in  the  world 
is  based. 

III.  Confirmation  of  the  Adamic  Theorv 
found   in   Latter-day   Saint  Scripture 
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and  as  explained  l>y  Latter-day  Saints 
has  reference  to  God's  Spiritual 
Kingdom  in  the  earth  and  to  its 
Priesthood. 

a.  The  Book  of  Mormon.    (See  Alma 
13:1-16.) 

b.  The   Pearl  of  Great   Price.     (See 
Moses  6:54-67.) 

c.  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  (See 
Section   107:41-50.) 

Lesson  Enriclhment:  The  history  of  the 
Priesthood  is  a  great  subject.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  even  briefly  cover  it  in 
this  lesson.  But  the  fact,  the  importance, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  Priesthood  should 
be  emphasized.  We  have  used  the  expres- 
sion, "The  Beginning  of  the  Priesthood." 
Reference  to  the  scripture  citations  will 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Priesthood 
is  without  begfinning  or  end.  We  mean 
the  beginning  of  Priesthood  in  the  sense 
that  we  have  spoken  of  the  beginning  of 
Gospel  fundamentals  and  other  things 
which  as  far  as  history  is  concerned  had 
their  beginning  in  this  world,  but  which, 
we  understand'  through  revelation,  were 
planned  and  in  a  sense  operative,  before 
the  world  began.  Through  the  Gospel 
plan,  man's  spiritual  growth  and  develop- 
ment are  assured.  The  Gospel  then  is  the 
constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It 
is  the  great  Fundamental  Law.  The 
Gospel  itself,  like  the  law  and  fhe 
constitution,  is  ,  impersonal.  It,  itself, 
does  not  act.  Just  as  a  constitution  needs 
a  government  to  make  itself  operative  and 
through  which  it  may  act  and  be  inter- 
preted, just  so  the  Gospel  needs  its  similar 
organization.  The  Priesthood  of  God  is 
the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
It  is  God's  agency  on  earth.  God  uses  it 
and  recognizes  it  when  its  actions  are 
based  upon  righteousness.  (Doc.  and 
Gov.  121:36.)  Through  revelation  the 
Priesthood  interprets  the  Gospel.  By 
continuous  revelation  and  the  unbroken 
operation  of  the  Priesthood  through  right- 
eousness, the  Gospel  becomes  the  living 
word^  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  a  living 
growing  institution,  the  spiritual  govern- 
ment of  men. 

Compare  the  references  cited  in  Genesis 
with  those  cited  from  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price  and  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
to  show  how  the  references  in  Genesis, 
especially  those  dealing  with  the  gene- 
alogy of  Adam's  family,  become  better 
understood  and  have  more  purposeful 
meanings  in  the  light  of  these  ©ther  scrip- 
tures. Point  out  also  that  the  scriptures 
in  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  and  the  Doc. 
trine  and  Covenants  are  available  to  God's 
Church  today  as  a  result  df  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Priesthood,  and  use  this  as  an 


illustration  of  how  the  Priesthood  func- 
tions in  its  dual  capacity  as  interpreter  of 
the  Law  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  the 
agency  for  the  government  of  the  diurch. 

Third   Sunday,  April   19,   1931 
Lesson  12.    The  Period  of  Adam. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson,  No.  12. 

Referer.ces:  Genesis,  Chapters  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5:1-2;  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Moses, 
Chapter  3-6,  Abraham,  Chapters  5  and  6. 

Objective:  The  purpose  of  this  lesson 
is  to  gather  together  the  great  funda- 
mentals of  the  Adamic  Dispensation;  to 
show  the  importance  of  God's  dealings 
with  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  working  out 
of  the  problems  connected  with  the  peo- 
pling of  the  earth  and  man's  earth  life. 

Suggestive   Lesson  Arrangement: 

I.  The  Great  Events  of  Adam's  Life, 
a.  His  acceptance  of  the   conditions 
incident  to  earth  life. 

1.  The  fall. 

2.  Marriage  and  children. 

3.  Forgetfulness  of  the  past. 

4.  His  being  taught  by  t'he  angel 
and  the  theory  of  revelation. 

5.  His  acceptance  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Priesthood. 

6.  His  great  patriarchal  life  as 
head  of  the  human  family. 

II.  Gospel,    Ethical,    and    Philosophical 
Theories  of  the  Adamic  Dispensation. 

a.  The  theory  of  good  and  evil  in- 
fluence in  the  world. 

1.  The  personification  of  this  prin- 
ciple— God  representing  the 
good — Satan  the  evil. 

2.  The  law  of  opposites  in  nature 
— weak  and  strong — male  and 
female,  positive  and  negative. 

b.  The  theories  of  sin. 

1.  That  which  is  wicked  or  evil  in 
itself — e.  g.,  murder,  lying,  in- 
juring others. 

2  That  which  is  sinful  because  it 
is  prohibited,  e.  g.,  The  dis- 
obedience in  relation  to  the  for- 
bidden fruit  in  the  Garden;  the 
breaking  of  any  law;  the  doing 
of  any  thing  that  is  forbidden. 

III.  The  Political  and  Social   Theory  of 
the  Adamic  Dispensation. 

a.  "Am   I  my  brot'her's  keeper?" 

b.  "The     Adamic     Theory."       (See 
Genesis   1:26  and  28.) 

c.  Adam's     earth     life — the     contest 
with  nature  for  a  living. 

d.  Theories  of  the  Priesthood. 

e.  The  Sabbath. 

IV.  The  Theory  of  Sacrifice. 

a.  Sacrifice  as  an  aid  to  better  social 
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life.     Brotherhood  and  fellowsliip 
notions. 

b.  Sacrifice  in  recognition  of  author- 
ity. The  importance  of  the  whole 
in  relation  to  the  individual — Tax- 
ation and  the  state — Tithing  and 
the  Church. 

c.  Sacrifice  as  a  symbol.  (See  Pearl 
of  Great  Price.     Moses  5:5-8.) 

Problems  for  the  Instructor 

1.  In  the  light  of  Moses  5:5-8,  give  one 
reason  why  Cain's  sacrifice  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Lord? 

2.  Give  reasons  why  you  think  it  neces- 
sary that  men  should  be  subject  to  the 
conflicting  forces  of  good  and  evil. 

3.  By  wihat  process,  as  a  general  rule, 
does  man  go  from  the  status  of  a  good 
man  to  that  of  a  bad  man? 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

Note:  Make  as  clear  as  you  can  that 
through  the  Fall,  man  began  living  the 
life  which  God  had  lived  before,  knowing 
good  and  evil,  and  growing  as  he  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  evil.  Make  the  ap- 
plication to  the  boys  and  girls  by  showing 
how  these  men  and  women  grow  most 
who  succeed  best  in  overcoming  evil. 

In  the  event  of  C!ain's  killing  Abel, 
make  the  point  clear  that  the  minute  we 
leave  off  serving  God  we  lay  ourselves 
open  to  the  influences  of  Satan. 

In  reviewing  t'he  different  points  of 
interest  occurring  during  the  life  of  Adam, 
point  out  that  he  lived  and  must  have  af- 
fected the  lives  of  all  the  people  up  to 
near  the  time  of  Noah. 

STUDYING  BIBLE  CHARACTERS 

Oliver  C.  Dalby 

The  Story  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

There  are  two  things  that  men  are 
prone  to  do  in  our  day,  namely:  to  out- 
theorize  one  another  in  Bible  criticism, 
and  to  out-speculate  one  another  in 
"science,"  So  it  has  come  about  that 
modern  Bible  readers  are  asked  to  deter- 
mine whether  Adam  was  a  race,  the 
representative  of  a  race,  or  an  individual 
with  real  human  experiences.  We  should 
not  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  our  own 
minds  in  regard  to  these  problems.  At 
any  rate,  we  are  undoubtedly  used  to 
think  of  him  as  an  individual  with  a  wife 
named  Eve  and  with  sons  called  Cain, 
Abel  and  Seth.  Our  interest  will  be  en- 
hanced by  preserving  him  as  an  individ- 
ual. 

There  are  two  passages  of  scripture  in 


Genesis   I  and   II   that  bear  directly  on 
this  point: 

"And  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him;  male  and  female  created  he  them." 
Gen.  1:27. 

Again,  "And  the  Lord  God  formed  man 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  and  man 
became  a  living  soul."     Gen.  11:7. 

Two  things  are  here  emphatically 
stated.  First,  man  was  formed  out  of 
the  "dust  of  the  earth."  This  is  obviously 
a  figure  of  speech  to  make  clear  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  material  side  to  his  nature 
—that  he  is  "of  tihe  earth  earthy."  We 
do  not  know  the  process  by  which  he  was 
thus  "formed,"  or  through  what  inter- 
mediate forms  the  "dust"  passed  in  order 
that  it  might  become  man.  But  these  are 
questions  with  which  we  are  not  here  con- 
cerned. This  only  is  of  interest  to  us  in 
this  connection,  that  when  God  had  fin- 
ished the  process  of  "forming,"  whether 
that  was  of  long  or  short  duration,  he 
"breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life;  and  he  became  a  living  soul." 

This  suggests  that  there  is  also  another 
and  higher  side  of  life.  By  implication  at 
least  we  are  thus  taught  that  man  has 
a  double  nature — a  material  body  and  the 
divine  gift  of  a  spirit,  which  brings  with 
it  moral  and  intellectual  capacities  not 
possessed  by  any  other  of  God's  creations. 

The  second  thing  upon  which  emphasis 
is  placed  is  that  "God  created  man  in  his 
own  image."  You  must  let  this  run  in 
your  head  until  you  get  its  full  import. 
I  cannot  take  the  space  to  discuss  it,  ex- 
cept to  say,  that  it  is  in  addition  to  what- 
ever else  it  may  imply,  something  which 
forms  the  basis  of  man's  entire  pre-emi- 
nence above  animals.  It  belongs  solely  to 
man  and  not  to  any  other  creature.  .  Man 
is  the  onp  exception  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  in  whose  veins  flow  the  "breath" 
of  divinity. 

The  Fall  of  Man 

We  are  interested  in  the  fall  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  And  what  a  wonderful  story  it 
is;  wonderful  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
simplicity  and  its  thought  content.  The 
story  itself  is  a  sequel  to  the  story  of  the 
creation.  The  two  stories  are  closely  re- 
lated. In  one  is  told  the  tragedy  of  the  loss 
of  man's  happy  relationship  with  God;  in 
the  other  the  terrible  consequences  of  sin. 
The  problem  was  to  make  clear  to  both 
Adam  and  Eve  the  nature  of  that  inner 
struggle  we  call  temptation.  But  what 
is  made  clear  to  them  by  reason  -of  their 
conduct,    is   likewise   pointed   out   to   the 
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reader  by  the  use  of  simple  dialogue  in 
the  telling  of  the  story. 

Attention  is  fixed  on  the  experience  of 
this  first  man  and  woman.  The  story  has 
all  the  personal  charm  of  other  Bible 
stories.  We  are  first  introduced  to  the 
serpent,  the  woman,  and  the  man.  The 
dialogue  between  the  serpent  and  the 
woman  discloses  a  struggle  in  her  mind 
between  the  forces  of  right  and  wrong, 
her  natural  inclinations,  and  her  sense 
of  duty.  The  serpent's  first  question  im- 
plies a  dcubt  concerning  God's  goodness 
or  wisdom.  "Hath  God  Said,  'Ye  shall 
not  eat  of  any  tree  of  the  garden'?" 

Eve's  answer  shows  that  she  fully  un'- 
derstood  God's  command  respecting  the 
tree  of  knowledge.  Then  follows  the 
serpent's  subtle  method  of  arousing  her 
curiosity.  The  appeal  is  well  nigh  irre- 
sisitible.  "Ye  shall  not  surely  die:  for 
God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat 
thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened, 
and  ye  shall  be  as  God,  knowing  good 
and  evil."  There  is  an  implied  dare  in 
the  serpent's  words. 

"And  when  the  woman  isaw  that  the 
tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was 
a  delight  to  the  eyes,  and  that  the  tree 
was  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise, 
she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did 
eat:  and  she  gave  also  to  her  husband 
with  her,  and  he  did  eat." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  matter  so  far  as 
the  partaking  of  the  fruit  is  concerned. 
In  the  next  scene  the  Lord  appears.  And 
now  for  the  first  time  their  acts  and  the 
consequences  of  their  sins  become  a  vis- 
ible mountain  before  the  guilty  pair.  The 
thoifghtful  reader  will  idiscover  something 
more  in  this  marvelous  Biblical  narrative 
than  a  mere  recitation  of  events.  The  ex- 
periences of  our  first  parents  as  here 
related  is  a  chapter  from  the  book  of  life 
which  we  all  may  read. 

The  issue  is  clear.  On  one  side  is  a 
definite  divine  command,  on  the  other  is 
its  violation,  the  woman  dared  to  disobey 
and  so  brought  sin  into  the  world.  The 
man's  temptation  assumed  a  different 
form.  He  would  doubtless  have  waived 
aside  the  whispering  of  the  serpent,  but 
when  the  wife  whom  God  had  given  him 
as  a  companion  and  a  helper,  had  eaten 
the  forbidden  fruit,  he  felt  'there  was 
sufficient  excuse  for  his  disobedience  as 
well.  Thus  with  him,  his  act  was  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  temptation  as  it  was 
a  matter  of  consequence. 

What  The  Story  Teaches 

This  fascinating  story  might  be  dis- 
cussed at  length,  but  it  must  suffice  to 
point    out    its    aim   and    teachings.      Un- 


doubtedly it  has  for  its  first  aim  to  teach 
the  origin,  nature,  and  consequences  of 
sin.  But  the  story  abounds  in  matters 
quite  as  consequential  in  our  day  as  at 
the  time  of  Adam,  among  which  we  may 
note  the  following:  (1)  Innocence  to  be- 
come a  virtue  must  first  be  tested  by 
temptation.  (2)  Sin  did  not  originate 
with  God,  but  with  ,man.  (3)  Sin  con- 
sists in  yielding  to  the  baser  rather  than 
the  higher  .motives.  (4)  An  act  of  sin 
destroys  one's  peace  of  mind.  (5)  A  sin 
unconfessed  is, a  continuing  sin.  (6)  Sin 
brings  its  own  punishment.  (7)  Sin 
severs  the  sinner's  harmonious  relation- 
ship with  God.  (8)  Most  of  the  pains  and 
ills  of  life  are  the  results  of  one's  sins. 
(9)  Man  must  learn  through  toil  and  pain 
the  lesson  of  obedience.  (10)  Even 
though  guilty  and  unrepentant,  man  is 
still  a  child  of  God. 

Let  us  not  fall  into  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  Adam's  act  was  an  injustice 
to  us.  If  it  had, not  been  for  the  fall,  we 
would  not  be  here.  Adam  was  in  very 
truth  the  prototype  of  "Him  who  was  to 
come,"  through  whom  we  are  saved. 

"For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  also  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  I  Cor. 
XV:22. 

Fourth  Sunday,  April  26,  1931 
Lesson  13.     The  Period  of  Enoch. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson,  No.  13. 

Reference:  Genesis  5:22-29;  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  section  107:48-49;  Pearl 
of  Great  Price,  Moses  6:20-67;  and  7:1-69, 
Hebrews  11:5;  Jude  verses  14  and  15. 

Objective:  To  point  out  to  the  class 
the  importance  of  modern  revealed  scrip- 
ture— ^the  Book  of  Moses — ^as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Old  Testament;  to  lay  a 
proper  historical  background  for  the  fol- 
lowing lesson  on  the  United  Order.  To 
emphasize  w'hat  has  been  said  before  that 
the  ancients  understtood  the  '  Gospel 
scheme. 

Suggestive   Lesson   Arrangement: 

I.  Enoch's   Place   in   History. 

a.  Genesis  5:18-20;   Hebrews   11:5, 

b.  Moses  6:20-26. 

c.  Doctrine    and    Covenants,    section 
107:48-53. 

II.  Enoch's  Place  Among  the  Patriarchs. 

a.  Jude's  reference.     (Jude,  verses  14 
and  15.) 

b.  Tradition. 

Note:  "The  Enoch  story  (Gen- 
esis 5:21-24)  is  probably  to  be 
explained  from  the  close  Babylon- 
ian parallel  in  the  legend  of 
Enmeduranki,  tihe  seventh  of  the 
Antediluvian  Babylonian  Kings,  as 
Enodh  is  said  to  be  the  seventh 
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from  Adam.  Enmeduranki  was 
called  up  by  the  sun-god,  who 
taught  him  supernatural  secrets. 
Enoch,  whose  age  of  365  years  is 
much  less  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  eajrly  ^Patriarchs,  seems 
clearly  to  be  associaited  with  the 
number  of  days  in  the  solar  year. 
In  the  Hebrew  account,  however, 
it  is  clearly  inferred  that  Enoch's 
translation  was  due  to  his  right- 
eousness. Later  Jewish  theology 
taught  that  Enoch  learned  Divine 
secrets  from  his  intercourse  with 
God — hence  the  apocalyptic  "Book 
of  Enoch,"  and  the  statement  "in 
Eccles.  44:16,  that  he  was  'an  ex- 
ample of  knowledge  to  all  gener- 
ations.' (A  New  Commentary  on 
Holy  Scripture — Page  46.) 
c.  Josephus's  reference.  "Jared  lived 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  two  years: 
And  then  his  son  Enoch  succeeded 
him,  who  was  born  when  his 
father  was  one  hundred'  and  sixty 
two  years  old.  Now  he,  when  he 
had  lived  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  years,  departed  and  went  to 
God:  Whence  it  is  that  th'ey  have 
not  written  down  his  death," 
(Josephus',  "Antiquities:,"  Page 
28.) 

III.  The  Visions  of  Enoch.  (See  Pearl  of 
Great  Price,  Moses  6:21-68  and  Chap- 
ter 7. 

IV.  Apocryphal  "Books  of  Enoch." 

"Two  Apocryphal  works  written  in 
the  name  of  Enoch  are  extant,  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  compiled  from  docu- 
ments written  200-50  B.  C,  quoted 
as  the  "Book  of  Enoch"  Jude  14  and 
15,  and  the  Book  of  the  secrets  of 
Enoch,  A,  D.  1-50.  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  Vol.  9,  Page  649. 

"The  Book  of  Enoch,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  Ethiopic  Book 
of  Enoch  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  the  apo- 
cryphal or  pseudo-apocryphal  Bibli- 
cal writings  for  the  history  of  relig- 
ious thought.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a 
single  author,  but  rather  a  conglom- 
erate of  literary  fragments  which 
once  circulated  under  the  names  of 
Enoch,  Noah,  and  possibly  Methu- 
selah, In  the  Book  of  the  secrets  of 
Enoch  we  have  additional  portions 
of  this  literature.  As  the  former 
work  is  derived  from  a  variety  of 
Pharisaic  writers  in  Palestine,  so  the 
latter  in  its  present  form  was  written 
for  the  most  part  by  Hellenistic 
Jews     in     Egypt,"       (Encyclopedia 


Brittanica,  Vol,  9,  Page  650.) 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

"Enoch  is.  said  to  be  the  seventh  from 
Adam  (Jude  14).  This  is  counting  both 
Cain  and  Abel  among  the  patriarchs. 
From  the  time  of  Seth  until  the  birth  and 
calling  of  Enoc'h  there  was  an  uninter- 
rupted line  of  righteous  men  holding  the 
Priesthood,  but  a  special  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel  seems,  nevertheless,  to  Ihave 
been  given  unto  Enoch.  The  information 
we  have  of  this  patriarch  in  the  Bible  is 
extremely  meagre,  the  references  being 
found  in  Genesis  5:18-24,  in  the  brief 
allusion  to  Ihim  in  Jude  14,  IS  and  in 
Hebrews  11:5.  Apart  from  these  refer- 
ences the  only  reliable  information  we 
have  of  Enoch  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book 
of  jMoses,  (Pearl  of  Great  Price)  chapters 
6  and  7.  The  occasion  for  giving  the 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel  to  Enoch  seems 
to  have  been  the  development  of  very 
great  wickedness  among  the  antideluvians 
and  the  Lord  called  unto  Enoch  out  of 
iheaven  appointing  him  to  prophesy  unto 
the  people  concerning  the  impending 
calamities  to  fall  upon  them,  and  to  cry 
repentance  unto  them.  It  is  from  the 
Book  of  iMoses,  chapter  6,  that  we  learn 
how  complete  was  the  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel  committed  unto  Enoch;  for  therein 
is  the  cause  of  Adam's  Fall,  the  means 
of  redemption  provided,  as  also  an  ac- 
count of  Adam's  acceptance  of  the  Gospel 
is  set  forth  in  considerable  detail.  Among 
the  great  events  of  the  dispensation  com- 
mitted unto  Enoch  is,  first,  the  account 
given  by  prophecy  of  great  battles  be- 
tween the  people  of  Canaan,  who  -were 
the  descendants  of  Cain,  the  murderer, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  chiefly 
the  people  of  Shum.  Second,  the  fact 
that  the  rest  of  the  descendants  of  Adam 
hold  aloof  from  association  with  the  de- 
scendants of  Cain,  who  were  cursed  with 
blackness  and  their  land  made  a  desert. 
(Book  of  Moses  7)  Third,  the  separation 
of  the  righteous  following  of  Enoch  from 
their  enemies  who  fought  against  God. 
Fourth,  of  God  taking  up  his  abode  in 
the  city  of  Enoch,  Zion,  the  home  of  the 
people  of  one  heart  and  one  mind,  called 
also  the  city  of  Holiness,  (for  this  is  Zion. 
the  pure  in  heart,  Doc.  and  Cov.  Sec.  107) 
And  finally,  of  the  separation  of  the  city 
of  Enoch  from  the  earth  by  translation; 
from  which  circumstance  there  went 
forth  the  saying  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  "Zion  is  fled."  Doubtless 
among  all  the  dispensations  of  the  gospel 
committed  to  man  the  dispensation  given 
to  Enoch  was  one  of  the  most  glorious. 
"B,  H.  Roberts  in  "The  (Seventy's  Course 
in  Theology,"  for  1908,  page  73. 
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LESSONS  FOR  APRIL,  1931 
DIVISION  A 
Ages  12,  13  and  14. 
First  Sunday,  April  5,  1931 

Lesson  10. 

Text:  The  Words  of  Mormon  and 
Mosiah  Chap.  1-6;  Sunday  School  Lesson 
No.  10. 

Objective:  To  teach  the  history  of  fhe 
large  and  small  plates. 

To  teachers:  Mormon  tells  in  his  own 
language  exactly  how  he  proceeded  with 
his  abridgement.  Explain  to  the  class 
what  Mormon  says  on  this  subject.  Then 
refer  to  the  experience  of  Joseph  Smith 
when  part  of  the  manuscript  was  lost,  and 
how  the  Lord,  through  Mormon,  had  pro- 
vided to  have  the  same  message  and  doc- 
trine preserved  upon  other  plates,  which 
were  part  of  the  records  handed  over  by 
Moroni  to  the  boy  prophet.  It  will  take 
time  and  repeated  explanations  to  the 
class  to  get  this  point  clear.  A  chart 
would  be  very  helpful.  Any  teacher  can 
prepare  one  and  have  it  ready  for  today's 
recitation.  On  the  chart  show,  in  par- 
rallel  columns,  how  two  records  were 
kept  from  the  time  of  Lehi  down  to  the 
reign  of  King  Benjamin.  From  then  on, 
only  one  set  of  records  was  kept. 

Query:  Did  the  Lord  know  the  ex- 
perience that  was  to  come  to  Joseph 
Smith? 

Does  the  Lord  know  the  events  of  the 
future  afifecting  the  life  of  this  Church? 

Let  the  class  name  some  of  the  proph- 
ecies about  our  future. 

What  part  has  each  one  in  the  class  to 
play  in  order  to  bring  about  these  glorious 
events   promised  to  this   Church? 

Let  the  class  read  and  discuss  the  In- 
spirational address  by  King  Benjamin. 
This  event  practically  signified  the  birth 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  among  the  Neph- 
ites. 

Second  Sunday,  April  12,  1931 
Lesson   11. 

Text:  Mosiah  Chap.  6;  Sunday  School 
Lesson  leaflet,  No.  11. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  disobedience 
bears  bitter  fruit. 


To  teachers:  The  lesson  is  a  story  of 
a  group  of  people  in  the  church  that  were 
constantly  asking  their  leader  Mosiah  for 
something  he  knew  was  not  for  their  good. 
They  wanted  to  leave  the  parent  body 
and  return  to  the  old  home.  Slavery  and 
bondage  and  years  of  sorrow  followed. 
Are  there  such  people  in  our  church  to- 
day? Do  we  yield  willingly  to  the  teach- 
ings and  advice  of  our  leaders  ?  Are 
Latter-day  Saints  happy  in  disobedience? 
Let  the  class  enumerate  some  of  the 
tubings  we  are  asked  to  do  and  things  not 
to  do.  What  about  Sunday  observance, 
card  playing,  Word  of  Wisdom,  tithing, 
attendance  at  Sacrament  meetings,  temple 
marriages,  etc.  Is  it  likely  that  Zeniff 
would  have  been  so  persistent  if  he  had 
seen  the  future?  Would  we  violate  the 
teachings  of  our  leaders  if  we  could  see 
the  results?  _ 

Discuss  the  definition  of  seer  and 
prophet  as  given  in -this  lesson.  Do  we 
have  seers  among  us?  Who  are  they? 
What  purpose  do  they  serve?  Relate 
incidents  that  have  transpired  in  this 
church  that  show  how  our  seers  and 
prophets  have  actually  foreseen  the  fu- 
ture? The  civil  war,  the  march  of  the 
church  westward,  the  establishment  of 
the  church  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
others  may  be  mentioned. 

Above  all,  impress  the  class  with  the 
truth  that  a  seer  and  prophet  stands  to- 
day at  the  head  of  the  church. 

Third  Sunday,  April  19,  1931 

Lesson  12. 

Text:  Mosiah  Chapters  9  to  11;  Sun- 
day School  Lesson  Leaflet,  No.  12. 

Objective:  To  teach  the  penalty  of 
wicked  leadership. 

To  teachers:  After  the  whole  lesson 
has  been  read,  call  attention  to  the  dif- 
ference between  Zeniff  and  Noah.  Let 
the  class  see  and  feel  how  differently  the 
people  were  cared  for  under  these  two 
men.  How  important  it  is  that  wise  and 
good  men  should  rule  over  a  people. 
Why  has  the  Lord  set  prophets  over  us? 
Are  we  safe  in  following  them?  Is  it  a 
blessing  to  belong  to  a  church  that  is  led 
by  divinely  appointed  men?  What  obli- 
gations rest  upon  us?  Read  why  the 
Lamanites  hated  the  Nephites.     See  how 
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their  traditions  had  perverted  their  minds. 
Why  has  our  church  been  so  vigorously 
opposed?  Why  are  some  preachers  so 
hostile  against  us?  Why  do  some  people 
tell  so  many  untruths  about  us?  The 
class  can  be  led  to  see  that  Satan  always 
employs  falsehoods  in  order  to  stir  up 
enmity  against  the  Lord's  people.  How- 
are  Vfe  trying  to  let  the  vi^orld  know  the 
truth  concerning  us?  What  value  does 
our  missionary  service  thave  in  this  re- 
spect? 

Fourth  Sunday.  April  26,  1931 

Lesson  13. 

Text:  Mosiah  Chapter  12-16;  Sunday 
Scliool  Lesson   Leaflet,   No.   13. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  truth  will 
conquer  error. 

To  teachers:  Try  to  have  the  class  pic- 
ture and  describe  the  scene  between  the 
priests,  Noah  and  Abinadi.  Let  them  pic- 
ture Abinadi's  courage.  Come  down  to 
our  own  days  and  think  of  our  boy  mis- 
sionaries going  out  into  the  world  to  face 
stern  opposition.  Why  do  they  do  it  so 
courageously?  Why  are  tliey  not  van- 
quished or  cowed?  ■  At  this  point  show 
how  necessary  it  is  that  we  should  study 
the  gospel  so  that  we  may  meet  opposi- 
tion successfully,  Abinadi  would  have 
failed  if  he  had  not  been  a  student  of  the 
gospel,  oi  the  scriptures  if  he  Ihad  not  had 
a  testimony. 

An  unprepared,  unlearned  missionary 
cannot  do  the  work  of  one  who  has  taken 


advantage  of  study  in  Sunday  School  and 
other  organizations.  Let  the  class  discuss 
the  subject  of  "Preparation  through 
study."  Have  Abinadi's  discourse  to  the 
priests  read  carefully  to  see  how  well  he 
understood  his  subject  and  'how  devoted 
he  was  to  his  faith. 


MASTER    "WILLIAM     MORGAN 

First  boy  to  receive  the  Aaronlc 
Priesthood  (at  Palmyra,  Ti.  Y.,  the 
birthplace  of  '^Mormonisiu.') 


On  the  Deck 


(By  a  Mother  Parting  From  Her  Daughter) 

You  were  so  lovely,  standing  there 
With  rainbow  hues  upon  your  hair 
And  roses  in  your  arms; 
Your  parting  smile  through  gHstening 

tears, 
Half  startled  look  of  youthful  fears. 
Were  newly  added  charms. 

And  as  your  boat  pushed  out  to  sea, 
My  heart  embraced  you  tenderly 
As  far  as  eye  could  see. 
To  you  it  may  be  one  short  year, 
To  me,  without  you,  waiting  here, 
'Twill  be  eternity. 

— Jeanette  McKay  Morrell. 
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Generd  Board  Committee:    Adam  S.  Bennion,  Chairman,  J.  P^cy  Godded,  Vice  Chairman 
Fifth  Sunday,  March  29,  1931 
Written  Review 


I.  What  beautiful  city  in  Illinois  be- 
came the  home  of  the  Saints? 

Ans.     Nauvoo. 

2.  What  was  the  Nauvoo  Legion?  Who 
was    its    Lieutenantt? 

Ans.  An  army  of  from  5  to  7  thousand 
Mormon  nrien.     Joseph  Smith. 

3.  When  Joseph  Smith  asked  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Van  Buren, 
to  assist  in  restoring  the  homes  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Saints  in  Missouri  to  them, 
what  was  his  reply? 

Ans.  "Your  cause  is  just  but  I  can  do 
nothing  for  you." 

4.  Why  did  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith 
start  for  the  Rocky  Mountains? 

Ans.  Because  they  wanted  to  preserve 
their  lives. 

5.  What  happened  at  Carthage  Jail, 
June  27th.  1844,  at  about  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon? 

Ans.  The  Prophet  Joseph  and  his 
brother  Hyrum  were  murdered  by  the 
wicked  mob. 

6.  What  two  elders  were  with  the 
Prophet  and  Hyrum  when  they  were  as- 
sasinated  at  Carthage  Jail? 

Ans.  Willard  Richards  and  John 
Taylor. 

7.  How  was  John  Taylor  conveyed 
from   Carthage  to  his  home  in  Nauvoo? 

Ans.  In  a  wagon  part  of  the  way  and 
in  a  kind  of  sleigTi  made  for  the  purpose 
the  remainder  of  the  distance. 

8.  On  August  8th,  1844,  who  became 
the  leader  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  in 
place  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

Ans.     Brigham  Young. 

9.  What  beautiful  building  was  being 
erected    in    Nauvoo   from    1839   to    1846? 

Ans.    The  Nauvoo  Temple. 

10.  How  did  the  boys  organize  and  as- 
sist the  citizens  of  Nauvoo  as  our  police- 
men do  today? 

Ans.  They  organized  t'hemselves  into  a 
whistling  and  whittling  brigade;  surround- 
ed undesirable  characters,  and  with  their 
continuous  whistling  and  whittling  drove 
them  out  of  Nauvoo. 

II.  How  were  many  of  the  houses  of 
the   Saints  destroyed  by  their  enemies? 


Ans.    They  were  burned  to  tJhe  ground. 

12.  How  did  Sheriff  Backenstos  assist 
the   Saints? 

Ans.  He  fought  against  the  house- 
burners  in  behalf  of  the  Saints. 

13.  What  did  the  citizens  of  Illinois  re- 
quest the  Saints  to  do? 

Ans.  Requested  them  to  leave  the  state 
of  Illinois   in  the  Spring  of  1846. 

14.  At  a  conference  held  in  the  Nauvoo 
Temple,  in  October,  1845,  President  Brig- 
ham  Young  told  the  Saints  of  a  long  jour- 
ney that  they  were  to  prepare  to  take  in 
the  Spring.  To  what  place  were  they  go- 
ing? 

Ans.  To  the  West,  into  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

15.  Where  in  Nauvoo  was  the  temple 
built? 

Ans.  On  the  highest  point  of  ground 
in  the  city. 

16.  Describe  the  baptismal  font  of  the 
temple. 

Ans.  It  was  beautiful,  oval  in  shape, 
and  stood  upon  twelve  magnificently 
carved  wooden  oxen,  four  on  each  side 
and  two  at  each  end. 

17.  How  was  Samuel  Rolfe's  infected 
hand  cured? 

Ans.  By  bathing  it  in  the  baptismal 
font. 

18.  How  did  the  women  of  the  church 
assist  in  building  the  temple? 

Ans.  They  contributed  one  cent  each 
week  with  which  to  buy  glass  and  nails. 

19.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  who 
supervised  and  did  much  of  the  cutting 
of  the  stone  for  the  temple? 

Ans.    Brother  William  W.  Player. 

20.  Why  did  Brigham  Young  and  the 
Saints  wish  to  complete  the  temple  as 
quickly  as  possible? 

Ans.  So  that  the  Saints,  before  they 
journeyed  to  the  West,  could  be  baptized 
for  t'heir  dead. 

LESSONS  FOR  APRIL 
First  Sunday,  April  Sth,  1931 

Lesson  59.    The  Nauvoo  Temple. 

Text:    Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  59. 

Supplementary  References:  Andrew 
Jenson,  Church  Encyclopedia,  Book  I,  pp. 
857-873. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  saints 
were  determined  to  do  vicarious  work  for 
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the  dead,  and  to  receive  their  endowments 
in  spite  of  persecution. 
Organization  of  Material: 
I.  On  Saturday,  May  24,  1845,  the  cap- 
stone of  the  temple  was  laid. 
II.  On  May  28,  1845,  the  first  "bent"  of 
the  attic  story  was  raised. 

III.  By  October  5,  1845,  the  building  was 
inclosed. 

IV.  On  November  30,  the  attic  story  was 
completed  and  dedicated. 

V.  On  May  1,  1846,  the  entire  temple 
was  dedicated. 
VI.  The  Nauvoo  Temple  was  built  of 
dark  grey  limestone,  nearly  as  hard 
as  marble:  it  cost  more  than  one 
million  dollars. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

"It  was  a  beautiful  night,  and  about  3 
o'clock  (in  the  morning)  fire  was  dis- 
covered in  the  cupola.  It  had  made  but 
little  headway  when  first  seen,  but  spread 
rapidly,  and  in  a  very  short  period  lihe 
lofty  spire  was  a  mass  of  flame,  shooting 
high  in  the  air,  and  illuminating  a  wide 
extent  of  country.  It  was  seen  for  miles 
away.  The  citizens  gathered  around,  but 
nothing  could  be  done  to  save  the  struc- 
ture. It  was  entirely  of  wood  except  the 
walls,  and  nothing  could  have  stopped 
the  progress  of  the  flames.  In  two  hours, 
and  before  tihe  sun  dawned  upon  the  earth, 
the  proud  structure,  jreared  at  so  much 
cost — an  anomaly  in  architecture,  and  a 
monument  of  religious  zeal — stood  with 
four  blackened  and  smoking  walls  only 
remaining.  If  any  party  or  parties  had 
been  contemplating  the  (purchase  of  the 
Temple",  for  any  purpose,  its  destruction, 
of  course,  put  an  end  to  the  scheme." 

Not  long  after  the  burning  of  the 
Temple  the  ruins  were  purchased  by  the 
Icarians  wlho  came  to  Nauvoo  to  make 
their  home.  They  went  to  work  repairing 
the  building,  hoping  to  transform  it  into 
a  school.  But  while  they  were  engaged 
in  thus  rebuilding  it,  a  terrific  tornado 
blew  down  the  north  wall.  No  further 
effort  was  ever  made  to  rebuild  this  beau- 
tiful structure.  It  was  not  long  before 
parts  of  the  walls  were  gradually  taken 
down,  and  the  rock  Ihauled  away  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  other  buildings, 
both  in  the  city  of  Nauvoo  and  outside  of 
Nauvoo.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  rock 
was  eventually  shipped  a  great  distance 
to  almost  every  state  in  the  union.  Some 
choice  blocks  of  this  Temple  were  shipped 
even  to  Europe  where  at  the  present  day 
they  adorn  tihe  palaces  of  noblemen.  For 
many  years  there  has  not  been  left  one 
stone  upon  another  to  '.mark  the  place 
where  stood  the  second  Temple  reared  in 
this  generation  by  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

Application:    What  sacrifices  should  we 
m^ke  to  do  vicarious  'work  for  the  d<»a4? 


Second  Sunday,  April  12th,  1931 

Lesson  60.    Expulsion  of  the  Saints  From 

the   State   of   Illinois — Preparation 

For  the  Journey. 

Text:    Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  60. 

Supplementary  Reference:  Brigham  H. 
Roberts,  Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Church,  Volume  II,  pp.  536-541,  831-832; 
Gates  and  Widtsoe,  Life  Story  of  Brigham 
Young,  p.  52;  Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  His- 
tory of  Utah,  pp.  214-217;  Orson  F.  Whit- 
ney, History  of  Utah,  Vol.  I,  p.  248. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Church  instructed  the  Saints  to  pre- 
pare to  tilie  minutest  detail  for  the  journey 
Into  the  wilderness. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  While  the  Saints  were  completing 
the  Nauvoo  Temple,  they  were  also 
preparing  for  the  journey  westward. 

a.  They  repaired  about  1,500  wagons 
and  made  nearly  1,900;  other  wag- 
ons were  received  in  exchange  for 
property. 

b.  Many  tents  and  wagon-covers 
were  made  from  cloth  of  every  de- 
scription. 

c.  Horses,  imules,  oxen,  beef-cattle, 
milk-cows,  sheep  were  obtained  for 
the  journey  in  exchange  for 
houses,  lots,  and  farms. 

d.  Seeds,  slips  and  cuttings  of  all 
kinds  were  gathered. 

e.  All  manner  of  tools  were  provided. 

f.  Candles,  bedding  and  clothes  were 
made;  dry  goods  land  groceries 
were  boxed,  and  vegetables  dried. 

g.  The  Saints  were  organized  into 
companies  of  100  families  each. 

II.  The  bill  of  particulars  necessary  for 
the  outfit  of  a  family  of  five  is  of 
extreme  interest  and  value. 

III.  To  leave  their  comfortable  homes, 
their  beautiful  city,  the  City  of 
Joseph,  aroused  in  them  emotions  of 
deepest   sorrow. 

IV.  Ahead  of  them  were  many  dangers 
and  causes  of  hardship. 

a.  There  were  few  roads  and  no 
bridges. 

b.  They  traveled  many  miles  among 
Indians  and  buffalo. 

c.  Few  white  men  inhabited  the  re- 
gions through  which  they  were  to 
travel. 

Lesson   Enrichment: 

"The  arbitrary  acts  of  the  people  of 
Illinois  in  forcing  the  'departure  of  the 
Saints  lays  them  open  to  the  grave  charge 
among  others  of  a  desire  to  possess  their 
property  for  less  than  its  value.  Houses 
and  lots,  farms  and  merchandise,  could 
not  be  turned  into  money,  or  even  into 
wagons  and  livestock,  in  a  moment,  except 
at  a   ruinous   sacrifice,  *  *  *  Jt  W!(.s   not 
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a  noble  sentiment  which  now  actuated 
the  people  of  Illinois,  thus  to  continue 
their  persecutions  during  the  preparations 
for  departure,  and  drive  a  wfhole  cityful 
from  their  homes  out  upon  the  bleak 
prairie  in  the  dead  of  winter, 

"There  was  but  Httle  money  in  circula- 
tion throughout  the  West  at  that  time. 
Over  vast  wild  sections  skins  were  the 
only  currency^  and  at  the  settlements 
traffic  for  the  most  part  assumed  the 
form  of  barter  or  exchangfe  of  labor.  It 
was,  therefore,  exceedingly  difficult,  as  I 
have  said,  jfor  the  Saints  to  get  their 
property  into  portable  form,  even  after 
selling  their  lands  at  half  or  quarter  their 
value.  The  Gentiles,  of  course,  could  pay 
what  they  pleased,  being  the  only  buyers, 
and  the  Saints  being  forced  to  sell.  More- 
over, there  was  more  property  thrown 
upon  the  market  than  could  ibe  taken  at 
once,  and  the  departure  of  so  large  and 
thrifty  a  portion  of  the  population  was  of 
itself  sufficient  to  depreciate  property.  T!he 
beat  they  could  do  was  to  exchange  their 
lands  for  wagons  and  ihorses  and  cattle, 
and  this  they  did  to  as  large  extent  as 
possible,  scouring  the  country  for  a  hun- 
dred miles  around  in  search  of  livestock. 

"And  now,  putting  upon  their  animals 
and  vehicles  such  of  their  household  ef- 
fects as  tihey  could  carrjr,  in  small  detach- 
ments the  migratory  Saints  begam  to  leave 
Nauvoo.  Before  them  was  the  ice-bound 
river,  and  beyond  that  the  wilderness." 
(Brigham  H.  Roberts,  Comprehensive 
History  of  the  Church,  Volume  II,  p. 
537.) 

Application;  If  I  were  to  make  a  long 
journey  today,  what  should  I  include  in 
my  bill  of  particulars? 

Third  Sunday,  April  19tK  1931 

Lesson  61.    The  Exodus  of  the  Latter-day 

Saints  in  the  Eastern  States — 

the  Ship  "Brooklyn." 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  61. 
Supplementary  Reference:  Andrew  Jen- 
son,  Church  Encyclopedlia,  Book  I,  pp. 
874-76. 

Objective:     To  show  that  the  company 
of  Saints  who  took  passage  on  the  ship 
"Brooklyn"  endured  many  (hardships  be- 
fore reaching  their  journey's  end. 
Organization  of  Material: 
I.  By    the    end    of    1846   many   of_  the 
Saints  were  ready  to  begin  the  jour- 
ney westward. 
II.  In  November,  1845,  Orson  Pratt  in- 
structed Samuel  Brannan  to  sail  from 
New  York,  with  a  company  of  Saints 
from  the  Eastern  States,  by  way  of 
Cape  Horn  to  California,  thence  East 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


III.  The  ship  "Brooklyn"  set  sail  from 
New  York,  February  4th,  1846,  on 
the  same  day  that  the  first  company 
of  Saints  from  Nauvoo  crossed  the 
Mississippi  river  and  plunged  into  the 
wilderness. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

"The  'Brooklyn'  had  seen  many  a  rough 
sea,  and  weathered  many  a  terrible  storm. 
She  was  one  of  the  old  time  build,  and 
was  made  more  for  work  than  beauty  or 
speed.  She  had  done  her  duty  well,  and 
borne  her  burdens  without  complaint. 
But  she  was  old  and  sihowed  unmistakable 
signs  of  weakness  and  decay.  Her  own- 
ers couldn't  part  with  her,  not  because 
she  was  attractive,  but  there  was  money 
to  be  made  out  of  !her,  and  if  by  her 
weakness  and  age  she  might  go  to  the 
bottom  with  her  list  of  passengers  full, 
yet  even  the  last  charter  or  payment  of 
passage  would  be  better  than  laying  Iher 
up,  as  useless,  no  matter  how  many  souls 
were  sent  to  the  depths  until  the  sea 
should  give  up  its  dead.  Her  roster  was  \ 
well  officered,  and  she  was  well  manned, 
but  the  hull  was  rickety,  and  she  was 
chartered  because  she  could  be  had 
cheap."  Andrew  Jenson,  Church  Encyclo- 
pedia, Book  I,  p.  874. 

"By  the  29th  of  December,  Elder  Bran- 
nan  was  able  to  announce  through  the 
'New  York  Messenger'  that  he  had  char- 
tered the  ship  'Brooklyn,'  of  450  tons,  at 
$1,200  per  month,  the  lessee  to  pay  the 
port  charges.  The  time  announced  for 
sailing  was  the  24th  of  January,  1846;  the 
fare  was  fixed  at  $50  per  adult  person, 
with  $25  additional  for  provisions;  chil- 
dren over  five  and  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  to  go  for  Ihalf  fare. 

"There  were  soon  300  applications  for 
passage  on  the  Brooklyn,  and  finally  of 
that  number  238  took  passage,  classified 
as  follows:  70  men,  68  women,  and  100 
children.  Some  two  or  three  non-mem- 
bers of  the  Church  also  went  with  the 
company.  This  company  of  Saints  were 
chiefly  American  farmers  and  mechanics 
from  the  eastern  and  middle  states.  They 
took  witih  them  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical tools  and  equipment  'for  eight  hun- 
dred men,  consisting  of  plows,  hoes,  forks 
shovels,  spades,  plow-irons,  scythes, 
sickles,  nails,  glass,  blacksmith,  carpenter 
and  mill-wright  tools;  materials  for  three 
grain  mills,  turning  lathes,  sawmill  irons, 
one  printing  press — the  one  on  which  The 
Prophet  had  been  printed  through  the 
years  of  its  publication;  also  dry  goods, 
twine,  brass,  copper,  iron,  tin  and  crock- 
ery ware;  two  new  milk  cows,  about  forty 
pigs  and  a  number  of  fowls.  They  also 
took  with  them  a  large  quantity  of  school 
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books,  among'  which  are  named  spelling 
books,  histories,  books  on  arithmentic, 
astronomy,  grammar,  geography,  Hebrew 
grammars,  slates,  etc.  A  Mr.  J.  M.  Van- 
cott  presented  to  the  emigrants,  through 
Mr.  Brannon,  129  volumes  of  Harper's 
Family  Library.  The  sihip  was  provis- 
ioned and  watered  for  a  voyage  of  six  or 
seven  months,  though  it  was  estimated 
that  the  journey  to  California  via  Cape 
Horn  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  would 
not  occupy  more  than  five  months. 

Application:  How  may  many  hardships 
be  avoided  when  one  contemplates  a  long 
journey  eitiher  by  land  or  water? 

Fourth  Sunday,  April  26th,  1931 

Lesson  62.     The  Saints  Depart  from 
Nauvoo— the  Nauvoo  Brass  Band. 

Text:    Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  62. 

Supplementary  References:  Andrew 
-Jenson,  Church  Encjrclopedia,  Book  I,  pp. 
877-9;  The  Contributor,  Vol.  I,  pp.  134- 
137,  195-198,  219-223;  Brigham  H.  Rob- 
erts, Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Church,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  40-59. 

Objective:  To  sihow  that  it  is  advisable 
to  obey  the  counsel  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Church. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  The  exodus  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
from  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  began  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  1846. 
II.  On  February  15,  President  Young 
and  a  number  of  others  with  their 
families  crossed  the  Mississippi  river. 

III.  Between  February  10th  and  15th  tlie 
Mississippi  river  became  frozen  over, 
and  hundreds  of  Saints  drove  their 
teams  across  on  the  ice. 

IV.  Because  of  the  storm,  and  insufficient 
provisions,  hundreds  of  people  and 
hundreds  of  horses  and  cattle  suf- 
fered terribly. 

V.  The  Nauvoo  Brass  Band  cheered  the 
Saints  with   inspiring  music. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

"The  Nauvoo  Brass  Band — For  several 
meetings  after  tlhis  date,  discussions  were 
held  reg-arding  the  exodus  westward,  in 
the  coming  Spring;  the  records  state  that 


the  band  were  united  in  the  determina- 
tion to  do  all  they  could  to  help  the 
company  off,  and  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  procure  timbers,  felloes,  etc., 
for  the  manufacture  of  wag-ons  for  the 
band. 

"Having  incurred  a  debt  for  new  instru- 
ments purchased  in  St.  Louis,  Captain 
Pitt  conceived  the  idea  of  a  concert  to 
lift  indebtedness;  accordingly  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  grand  concert  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  would  be  given  in 
the  Nauvoo  .  Concert  Hall,  on  Saturday 
evening,   January   17,   1846. 

"February  7,  1846.  A  few  of  the  band 
met  at  the  usual  place,  but  there  was 
nothing  done  with  the  exception  of  talking 
about  what  to  do  with  the  timber  we 
should  leave  when  he  went  West.  Captain 
Pitt  said  a  few  words  concerning  our 
going;  after  talking  a  few  minutes,  we 
adjourned  'sine  die.' 

"February  9.  By  request  of  Brotflier  B. 
Young,  the  band  met  in  the  upper  room 
of  the  Temple;  played  a  few  tunes,  after 
which  Brother  Young  arose  and  said  that, 
as  we  were  about  to  leave  Nauvoo,  we  had 
come  together,  to  pass  off  the  evening, 
and  that  he  thought  it  no  harm  to  (have  a 
little  recreation  in  singing,  etc.,  as  long 
as  it  is  done  in  righteousness.  He  then 
called  on  the  Lord  to  take  charge  of  the 
meeting. 

"After  it  was  understood  that  we  had 
to  take  our  exit  from  Nauvoo  to  some  dis- 
tant point  in  the  west,  we  went  to  work 
as  soon  as  possible  to  make  wagons,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  history  of 
tihe  band.  But  as  some  who  were  to  leave 
in  the  first  company  had  no  teams  of 
their  own,  they  had  the  privilege  of  get- 
ting teams  and  having  them  replaced  by 
the  Trustee-in-Trust.  *  *  *  Those  of  the 
band  in  the  first  company  numbered  fif- 
teen, including.  Captain  Pitt;  they  com- 
menced crossing  the  Mississippi  River  on 
February  11,  1846,  and  continued  until  the 
28tlh,  when  they  encamped  about  eight 
miles  from  Nauvoo,  on  Sugar  Creek." 
(The  Contributor,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  196-197.) 

Application:  What  should  be  my  atti- 
tude toward  the  advice  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  today? 


Bits  of  Philosophy 

Purity,  peace  and  power  are  the  enduring  riches  of  heaven. 

Some  people  are  superstitious,  and  others  just  beHeve  anything  if  it  is  labeled 
"Science." 

It  is  hard  to  get  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  fellow  who  can  laugh 
at  himself. 

Pure  aspiration  and  noble  realization  is  the  sweetest  joy  of  life. 

— Nephi  Jensen. 


General  Board  Committee:     Frank  K.  Seegmiller,  Chairman;  'ass.isted 
by  Florence  Home  Smith,  Lucy  Gedge  Spterry  and  Tessie  Giaugue 


LESSONS  FOR  APRIL,  1931 

Ages  7,  8  and  9. 

First  Sunday,  April  5.  1931 
A  Picture  Lesson. 

This  is  Easter  Sunday  so  we  will  have 
two  objects  in  view  as  we  talk  to  the 
children  today.  First,  say  a  few  words 
about  what  Easter  Sunday  means  to  us. 
Secondly,  help  the  children  by  means  of 
pictures  to  recall  the  stories  of  the  past 
month.  As  they  explain  the  pictures  and 
tell  the  stories  they  should  also  express 
in  their  own  words  the  messages  these 
stories  have  for  them.  The  message  we 
know,  is  very  important,  it  is  the  spirit  of 
the  lesson;  the  part  which  little  children 
may  act  out  themselves. 

In  the  story  of  "Jesus  Cleansing  the 
Temple,"  how  did  He  try  to  show  folks 
that  they  must  keep  sacred  all  things 
which  had  to  do  with  Him? 

Jesus  called  many  people  to  help  him 
in  His  work.  He  called  them  disciples, 
and  apostles.  How  did  the  Lord  help 
these  good  men  to  know  that  it  was  He 
who  was  calling  them? 

In  the  story  of  "Christ  and  the  Rich 
Young  Man,"  why  did  the  rich  young  man 
go  away  sorrowful?  Which  is  worth  the 
most  to  us,  much  money  or  a  willingness 
to  help  with  God's  work? 

What_  did  Jesus  have  to  say  about  the 
poor  widow  who  gave  only  two  mites? 
(See  page  111.) 

In  commenting  on  Easter  Day,  let  the 
children  tell  of  the  changes  in  nature,  how 
all  life  seems  to  be  reawakening.  Chil- 
dren and  grown  folks  are  changing  their 
dark  clothing  and  hats  for  light,  pretty 
colored  ones.  Why  do  we  celebrate  this 
Easter  Day? 

The  stories  for  this  month  will  help 
the  children  to  realize  that  after  death, 
they  will  awaken  again. 

Perhaps  some  time  this  month,  the  class 
might  like  to  go  to  bring  good  cheer  to 
an  aged  person  or  an  invalid.  Easter 
and  spring  songs  may  be  sung,  memory 
gems  said  and  a  bouquet  of  garden  flow- 
ers presented. 

Second  Sunday,  Ajpril  12,  1931 

Lesson   100.     The  Awakening  of  Jairus' 
Daughter. 

Text:      Mark    5:21-44;    Matt.    9:18-26; 


Luke  8:40-56;  Sunday  School  Lessons 
Leaflet,  No.  100. 

Objective:  "Whosoever  liveth  and  be- 
lieveth  in  me  [Jesus  Christ]  shall  never 
die.'; 

Pictures:  New  Set  of  Primary  Pictures. 
Thos.  Nelson  Co.,  "Jairus'  Daughter." 

Organization   of  Material: 

I.  Jairus  Seeks  Jesus. 

a.  Jairus,    a   ruler   among   the   Jews. 

b.  His  only  daughter  very  ill. 

c.  He  has  faith  in  the  power  of  God. 
Asks  Jesus  for  His  blessing. 

II.  A  Messenger  Brings  Sad  News, 
a.  To  Jesus  and  Jairus. 
lb.  He     announces     the     daughter's 

death. 
c.  Jesus'  comment,  "Fear  Not,  only 
believe." 

III.  Jesus  Restores  the  Child  to  Life. 

a.  He  enters  Jairus'  home. 

b.  Says,  "She  is  not  dead,  but  sleep- 
eth." 

c.  The  Master  sends  the  unbelievers 
away. 

d.  He  commands  the  child  to  arise. 

e.  The  result. 

1.  Child  arises  and  eats. 

2.  All  the  household  rejoices. 

Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  Contact: 
Talk  with  the  children  a  little  about 
their  sleeping  time.  How  long  did  they 
sleep  last  nig^ht?  Why  did  they  go  to 
sleep?  Our  Heavenly  Father  gives  sleep 
to  everything  He  has  made.  The  sleeping 
time  is  the  resting  time.  Our  Father 
knows  that  little  birds  need  to  rest;  they 
have  their  night;  He  knows  that  flowers 
need  to  rest  and  they  have  their  sleep;  and 
He  knows  that  grown  people  and  little 
children  need  to  rest,  and  they  have  ttie 
night  for  sleep.  At  night  the  Lord  sends 
darkness  and  quiet  over  the  earth-home 
that  all  may  rest  in  peace.  And  over  them 
all  He  watches.  Sometimes  people  must 
be  out  at  night.  Bats  and  owls  are  out 
in  the  dark  and  the  soft  light  of  the  stars 
and  the  moon  help  them  to  see  their  way. 
For  those  who  are  out  at  night  there  must 
also  be  a  sleeping  time,  that  they  may  be 
strong  for  their  tomorrow's  work. 

After  the  resting  time,  is  over,  what 
is  it  that  awakens  us  in  the  morning? 
When  a  little  child  goes  to  sleep  he  knows 
that  in  the  morning  the  light  will  waken 
him,  because  Our  Father  in  Heaven  al- 
ways sends  the  sun.     Can  you  remember 
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2l  time  when  He  did  not  make  it  light  for 
you  to  awaken? 

Let  us  think  a  moment  about  the  little 
flowers.  Do  they  go  to  sleep  every  night 
and  awaken  every  morning  as  we  do? 
Some  blossoms  close  their  eyes  at  night 
when  the  sun  goes  away,  and  some  open 
in  the  morning  when  the  sun  comes  but 
flowers  have  a  very  long  night  for  sleep, 
and  a  very  long  day  for  growing.  Our 
Father  gives  their  day  and  night  to  them 
also.  Do  you  know  what  it  is?  Winter 
is  their  sleeping  time,  their  nig'ht;  summer 
is  their  waking  time,  their  day.  When 
cold  weather  comes,  the  life  of  the  plants 
goes  down  in  the  roots,  under  the  warm 
ground;  that  is  their  way  of  going  to  bed. 
When  the  warm  spring  days  come  the  life 
in  the  seeds  and  the  plants  awakens,  and 
they  send  up  green  leaves  and  blossoms; 
that  is  the  way  little  flowers  wake  up  in 
the  morning.  The  sunbeams  and  the 
raindrops  creep  down  into  the  ground  and 
call  "Wake  up!  Wake  up!  Morning  is 
here."  So  the  little  flowers  awaken  and 
lift  their  faces  up  to  the  sun.  What  flow- 
ers have  you  seen  that  have  awakened 
this   spring? 

Our  story  today  is  about  a  little  girl 
who  was  tired  and  ill.  She  went  to  her 
long  sleep.  But  it  was  in  the  days  when 
Jesus  was  here.  Her  father  believed  that 
Jesus  had  the  power  to  help  his  little 
daughter  so  he  called  Him.  Jesus  came 
and  Our  Father  in  Heaven  (helped  Him 
awaken  her  so  she  could  finish  her  work. 

Application:  Help  the  dhildren  to  realize 
that  God  cares  for  His  children  as  well 
as  He  does  for  the  flowers  and  the  trees. 
Would  you  suppose  that  He  would  re- 
member them  and  forget  about  us?  _  When 
Jairus  was  discouraged  because  His  little 
daughter  had  died,  what  did  Jesus  say? 
("Fear  Not,  only  believe.")  When  our 
little  friends  take  their  long  sleep,  what 
words  of  Jesus  may  we  say  to  ourselves? 
Next  Sunday  we  shall  talk  a  little  more 
about  this  beautiful  awakening  thought  so 
that  we  may  understand  it  better. 

Third  Sunday,  April  19,  1931 

Lesson  101.    The  Raising  of  Lazarus. 

Text:  John  11:1-45;  Sunday  School 
Lesson  Leaflet,  No.  101. 

Objective:  "Whosoever  liveth  and  be- 
Heveth  in  me  [Jesus  Christ]  shall  never 
die." 

Pictures:  "Raising  of  Lazarus,"  by 
Rubens.  (Found  in  Bible  and  Church 
HistJry  Stories,  page  82.) 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Jesus  Journeys  to  Bethany. 


a.  At     the    request    of    Mary     and 
Martha. 

1    Lazarus'  family,  beloved  of  the 

Master. 
2.  Lazarus  was   sick. 

b.  Jesus  was  a  distance  away. 

His    answer,    "For    the    glory    of 
God." 

c.  He  responds  to  the  call. 

1.  Several  days  after  He  was  sent 
for. 

2.  His  disciples  protest. 

3.  Jesus  answers. 

(a)  "He     sleepeth,     I     go     to 
awaken." 

(b)  "Lazarus   is    dead." 

(c)  "That  ye  may  believe." 

4.  His  disciples'  loyalty. 

II.  He  is  met  by  Mary  and  Martha. 

a.  Both    express    their   faith   in    His 
power. 

b.  Jesus   suggests  an  awakening. 

c.  "J   am   the   Resurrection   and   the 
life." 

III.  He  Visits  the  Tomb  of  Lazarus. 

a.  Jesus  weeps. 

b.  Several  wonder  why  He  does  not 
njanifest   His   power. 

c.  He  orders  the  stone  removed. 

d.  "Father,  I  thank  thee.'^ 

e.  Lazarus  comes  forth. 

In   response   to   Jesus'   call. 

f.  Many    believe. 

Less»n  Enrichment — Point  of  Contact: 
Talk  with  the  children  about  the 
changes  they  see  in  the  lives  of  the  birds, 
the  bees,  the  butterflies,  the  fowls  and  the 
animals.  Where  have  many  of  the  birds 
been?  What  are  all  birds  busy  doing? 
Where  have  the  bees  been  during  the 
winter?  What  are  ;tihey  d'oiing  now? 
What  are  the  mother  hens  doing?  Who 
has  seen  a  new  baby  calf  or  a  new  colt? 
Everyone  seems  to  have  new  life.  All 
things  seem  to  be  listening  to  the  call  of 
their  Maker.  The  butterfly  has  even 
awakened  in  a  different  body  house  from 
the  one  in  which  sihe  went  to  sleep.  Let 
the  children  tell  about  it.  What  was  it 
that  made  the  butterfly  awaken?  Even 
though  she  seemed  dead  all  winter,  she 
was  only  sleeping,  waiting  for  the  call 
to  life  again. 

Jesus  has  said  that  all  those  who  live 
as  He  tells  them  and  who  believe  always 
in  Him  shall  never  die.  Shall  I  tell  you 
when  He  said  this? 

Application:  When  Jesus  called 
"Lazarus,  come  forth,"  what  did  Lazarus 
do?  When  Our  Maker  sends  His  helpers, 
the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  to  call  the  flow- 
ers, the  grasses  and  the  trees,  what  do 
they  do?  The  lily  pushes  against  its 
tough  bulb  house  dnd  grows  up  through 


THE   WIDOW'S  MITE 


~—Gustave    Dore 


And  Jesns  sat  over  against  the  treasury,  and  beheld  how  the,  people!  cnst  moneT' 
Into  the  treasury;  and  many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much. 

And  there  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  In  two  mfteH.  which  maU^ 
,a   xarthing:.  -"-^ 

~'^'     ^^^  i*?^?**"**   "J?i2    ^'™  jl**    disciples,    and   salth   unto    them.    Verily   1    «ay   unto 

you.  That  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  In,  than  all  they  which  have  ca»t  Into  the 

:Ar©asury»  ■«.  i  iulw  i.m» 

^m-   ^^^  all  they  dUd  cast  In  of  their  abundance;  but  she  of  her  want  did  caat  In  all 
■  that  she  had,  eyen  all  her  living'.  «»i   •«  «*« 
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the  hard  earth  with  a  surprising  strength. 
And  why?  And  it  awakens  in  a  Ihappier 
world  and  is  a  more  beautiful  creature. 
And  so  it  will  be  with  us.  Our  new 
home  after  we  finish  our  work  here  in  our 
earthly  houses  will  be  more  beautiful  and 
we  will  be  lovlier  than  we  are  here.  But 
each  day  that  we  are  here  we  must  grow 
strong  to  listen  and  to  obey  the  voice  of 
Our  Master.  Name  one  thing  that  He 
has  told  us  to  do  that  we  think  we  are 
strong  enough  to  do.  Next  time  we  shall 
talk  more  about  what  He  has  told  us 
to  do. 

Fourth  Sunday,  April  26,  1931 

Lesson  102.    The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
(Part  I.) 

Text:  Matt.  5;  Sunday  School  Lessons 
Leaflet.  No.  102. 

Objective:  "He  that  liveth  and  be- 
lievet'h  in  me  [Jesus  Christ]  shall  never 
die."  1 

Pictures:  "The  Sermon  on  the  Mount," 
New  Primary  Set  of  Pictures,  Thos. 
Nelson  &  Sons.  (These  colored  pictures 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Deseret  BoOi 
Store,  or  by  subscribing  for  The  In- 
structor) , 

Organization   of   Material: 
L  Jesus  Tells   His  Disciples  How  to  be 

Happy.     (Matt.  5:8,  9.) 

a.  He  goes  up  into  a  mountain. 

b.  Teaches  many  wonderful  truths. 

1.  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart." 

2.  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers." 
Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  Contact: 
Sing    several    Easter   ,songs.      Let    the 

children  close  their  eyes  and   drop  their 


heads  to  represent  sleeping  flowers. 
When  the  songs  tell  about  the  waking 
time,  the  ,children  may  open  their  eyes 
and  raise  their  heads.  Help  them  to 
realize  that  it  is  the  Lord  and  His  helpers 
who  waken  all  growing  things  and  that 
the  many  awakenings  of  the  spring  time 
are  only  a  part  of  the  Lord's  great  plan. 
All  things  awaken  to  do  their  work. 
Children,  too,  have  a  work  to  do.  One 
day  Jesus  went  up  into  a  mountain  to 
pray  that  the  Lord  would  help  Him  to 
tell  His  People  just  what  their  work  is. 
The  next  day  He  told  them  what  He 
and  His  Father  wished  all  folks  to  do, 
who  cared  to  belong  to  Him.  And  the 
very  things  He  told  to  them.  He  told  for 
us. 

Application:  There  are  some  folks  who 
think  they  are  awake.  Their  eyes  and 
ears  are  open  but  they  do  not  hear  or  see. 
Two  little  children  walked  along  the 
same  road  together  with  theirs  eyes  wide 
open.  One  saw  flowers  and  the  other 
did  not.  Which  one  was  really  awake? 
Two  little  children  played  under  he  trees. 
and  one  heard  the  singing  of  the  birds  arid 
the  other  did  not.  Which  one  had  wide 
awake  ears?  Two  little  children  were 
sitting  side  by  side  when  another  little 
child  was  hurt.  One  little  child  sat  still. 
The  other  found  a  way  to  help.  Which 
one  was  the  wide  awake  child?  Two  little 
girls  were  wanting  the  same  jumping 
rope.  One  said  "You  give  me  tnat.  I 
got  it  first."  The  otiher  one  said,  "I 
really  don't  want  to  use  it,  I'll  play  with 
something  else  this  time!"  What  words 
of  Jesus  does  this  remind  you  of?  Let  us 
say  them  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God." 


Lower  Ground,  or  Higher? 

Sight  is  on  lower  ground  than  faith.  God  asks  us  to  take  hhn  at  his  word  and 
really  trust  him — by  faith,  not  by  sight.  Sometimes,  be  it  said  ito  our  shame.,  we 
will  not  do  this.  And  so  in  his  infinite  patience,  when  we  will  nott  believte  'without 
proof  or  sight,  the  Lord  may  graciously  meet  us  on  our  low  ground  and  give  us  a' 
convincing  proof  or  sight.  The  risen  Lord  Jesus  did  this  for  unbelieving  Thomas. 
Thomas  had  declared:  "Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails',  and 
thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe"  (John  20:25).  The  ;Lord  had  given 
Thomas  his  own  word  that  he  would  rise  again  from  the  dead,  alter  his  crucifixion; 
hut  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  not  enough  for  Thomasi.  And  'so  thd 
Lord  met  Tihomas  on  his  own  low  ground  of  iimbtelieving  demand,  and  i^ppeared  to 
him,  and  offered  to  let  the  doubtmg  disciple  feel  with  his  own  hands  the  crucifixion 
wounds  in  the  Savior's  hands  and  side.  He  believed  only  after  he  had  seen.  The! 
same  crucified  and  risen  Lord  has  sometimes  met  our  imbelief  by  special  evidemce 
that  we  can  see.  But  he  says  to  us  just  wh^t  he  did  to  Thomas:  "Blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed."  If  we  are  doubting  and  wondering  today 
wheitiier  to  take  God  at  his  word,  without  evidence  and  without  sight!,  shall  we  not 
come  gladly,  eagerly,  trustingly  on  to  the  higher  ground  of  faith  alone?  He  has  never 
broken  his  word;  he  will  keep  it  with  us.  — Sunday  School  Times. 
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LESSONS  FOR  APRIL,  1931 

Ages  4,  5  and  6. 

First  Sunday,  April  5,   1931 

(Note:  these  lessons  are  written  for 
the  teacher.  The  words  must  be  simpli- 
fied for  the  child.) 

Lesson  9  B.    The  Awakening. 

Text:  "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kinder- 
garten," Lesson  49.  Matt.  28:1-10;  Luke 
24:46-49. 

Helps:  "Jesus  the  Christ,"  pages  681- 
683,  695-697. 

Objective:  There  is  life  eternal  to 
those  who  believe  in  Christ's  mission. 

Pictures:  See  set  of  Kindergarten  Pic- 
tures. See  also  "Jesus  and  His  Apostles," 
The  Instructor,  Sept.,  1929,  page  528; 
"Women  at  the  Tomb",  same  book  Feb., 
1930,  page  133. 

Introdviction: 

All  nature  teaches  us  that  death  is  only 
a  resting  period.  In  the  springtime  life 
awakens  anew  in  the  grasses,  the  flowers 
and  the  trees.  (Sing  Spring  and  Easter 
songs.  Show  birds,  grasses,  branches 
and  flowers  that  have  awakened.  Ex- 
amine tihem  to  see  how  Mother  Nature 
has  protected  them  until  the  awakening 
time.)  After  Jesus  had  finished  His  work 
He  had  a  short  resting  time.  Then  He 
awakened  at  the  same  time  of  the  year 
that  the  flowers  awaken,  at  Easter  time. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Mary  Magdalene  and  Others  Visit 
Where  Jesus  Was   Laid. 

a.  They  come  with  spices  and  oint- 
ment. 

b.  They  wonder  who  shall  roll  away 
.  the  stone. 

II.  An  Angel  Announces  the  Awakening 
of  Christ. 

a.  To   those   who   had   come  to   the 
tomb. 

b.  He  had  rolled  away  the  stone. 

c.  He  said — 

1.  "He  is  not  here,  He  is  risen." 

2.  "Go  tell  His  disciples." 

3.  "Ye  shall  see  Him  in  Galilee." 
III.  The  Risen  Christ  Appears. 

a.  To    Mary   as   she   left   the    burial 
place. 

b.  To  Peter  and  John. 

c.  To  His  Apostles. 


Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  Contact: 
It  is  suggested  that  a  two-minute  chil- 
dren's period  be  held.  That  during  these 
two  minutes  the  children  tell  briefly  about 
the  lessons  used  during  March  as  they 
look  at  the  pictures  of  these  lessons.  This 
will  help  them  to  know  that  Jesus  blessed 
many  people  who  believed  in  Him,  that 
we  love  Him  and  express  a  desire  to  re- 
member Him  when  we  partake  of  the 
Sacrament  and  that  He  forgot  Himself 
to_  think  of  others.  When  He  finished 
His  work  here  He  suffered  much  pain  to 
help  all  of  the  people  of  tlhe  world  to 
obtain  a  blessing. 

Follov/ing  this  period  will  be  a  word 
or  two  about  Springtime,  the  Awakening 
time,  Easter  Time.  The  children  will 
sing  an  Easter  song  and  dramatize  "The 
Little  Plant"  from  Amilie  Poulsson's 
Finger  Play  Book. 

"In  my  little  garden  bed 

Raked  so  nicely  over. 
First  the  tiny  seed  I  sow. 

Then  with  brown  earth  cover. 

Shining  down  the  big  round  sun, 

Smiles  upon  it  often; 
Little  raindrops  pattering  down. 

Help  the  seeds  to  soften. 

Then  the  little  plant  awakes, 
Down  the  roots  go  creeping 

Up  it  lifts  its  little  head 
Through  the  brown  mold  peeping. 

High  and  higher  still  it  grows 
Through  the  summer  hours. 

Till  some  ihappy  day  the  buds 
Open  into  flowers." 

After  this  rest  tell  the  story  of  Christ's 
Awakening.  Use  several  pictures  as  you 
tell  this  story.    (See  list  suggested  above.) 

Illustrations — ^Application:  During  the 
period's  stories,  songs,  and  activities,  help 
the  children  to  feel  that  all  nature  tells 
us  the  story  that  we  will  "wake"  some 
day.  Our  Heavenly  Father  told  us  this 
story  when  He  let  His  Son  Jesus  Christ 
awaken  again.  When  we  wear  our  new 
clothes  for  Easter  we  too  are  telling 
everybody  that  we  have  changed  from  a 
life  of  wearing  winter  clothes  to  another 
more  pleasing  season  of  daintier  spring 
clothes.  The  more  we  try  to  live  as  Jesus 
taught  us  to  live  the  happier  will  be  our 
home  in  which  we  awaken  in  Heaven. 
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Gem: 
"My  heart  is   God's   little  garden 

And   the  flowers   growing  there  every 
day 
Are  the  things  he  shall  see  me  doing 

And  the  words  he  shall  hear  me  say." 

Song  For  the  Month:  "The  Heart 
Garden,"  "Easter  Song"  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Songs.  "Natures  Easter 
Story,"  Patty  Hill  Song  Stories. 

Second  Sunday,  April  12,  1931 

Lesson  10.    Jesus  and  the  Children. 

Text:  "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kinder- 
garten;" Matt.  19:13-15;  Mark  10:13-16; 
Luke   8:15-17. 

Helps:  "Jesus  the  Christ,"  pages  475- 
476;  Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young,"    Chapter    52. 

Objective:  Tenderness  and  gentleness 
are    Christ-like   attributes. 

Pictures:  "Jesus  and  the  Little  Chil- 
dren." The  Instructor,  Feb.  1929,  page 
115.     Kindergarten  set  of  pictures. 

Organization  of   Material: 

I.  Mothers  Present  Their  Little  Ones 
to  Jesus. 

a.  They  came  eagerly  from  far  and 
near. 

Witih  their   little   children, 

b.  Jesus'  former  tenderness  had  en- 
couraged them. 

II.  The  Disciples  Rebuke  Them. 

a.  The  place  of  women  and  children 
then,  not  w'hat  it  is  today. 

b.  Their  Master  busy. 

c.  The  disciples  seek  to  shield  Him. 

d.  Jesus  is  displeased. 

"Suffer   little   children   to   come 
unto  me." 
III.  Jesus  Blesses  The  Children. 

a.  He    places    His    hands    on    their 

heads, 
b.  He  prays  over  them. 
c.  "Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the 
Kingdom  of  God  like  a  little  child 
slnall  not  enter  therein." 
Lesson   Enrichment:     Perhaps  a   good 
point  of  contact  might  be  to  tell  about  a 
little   boy    who    had    a    black    and    white 
spotted  dog.     Every  time  he  called  in  a 
cross  voice   the   dog  was  frightened   and 
crept  slowly  to  him.     But  every  time  he 
called   in   a  kind   tone   the    dog   came    in 
leaps   and   bounds.     His   sister   Mary  al- 
ways touched   Spot  gently  and  'he   came 
to  her  for  pats  and  caresses  every  time 
she  opened  the  back  door  to  go  out.     Let 
the  children  tell  how  their  own  pets  re- 
spond to  their  kindnesses  and  their  gentle 
touches. 

Then  tell  that  once  long  ago  men  were 


not  so  gentle  with  the  motihers  and  the 
little  children  as  they  are  now.  When 
Jesus  came  He  taught  them  now  to  do 
differently.  Many  timid  women  came  for 
blessings  to  Jesus  because  they  felt  that 
His  gentle  manner  encouraged  them.  At 
a  time  when  other  men  felt  that  Jesus 
was  too  busy  to  be  botihered  with  folks 
so  small  as  children  Jesus  was  displeased 
with  them.    This  is  the  story: 

Application:  At  times  when  our  littler 
brothers  and  sisters  bother  us  teasing  us 
to  play  with  them  a  while,  what  might  we 
say  to  them?  When  tlhey  wish  to  go  to 
the  store  with  us,  how  shall  we  feel  about 
it  ?  Why  shall  we  not  let  them  follow  us 
crying  to  take  hold  of  our  hands?  What 
should  we  do  in  a  case  Hke  this? 

Rest  Exercise:  Some  of  the  children 
may  pretend  to  be  sleeping  flowers. 
Others  may  be  the  sun,  the  wind  and  the 
rain  gently  toudhing  the  flowers  to  waken 
them,  for  it  is  Easter  time.  Where  pos- 
sible have  the  piano  or  organ  accompani- 
ment to  these  little  dramatizations. 

Third  Sunday,  April  19,  1931 

Lesson  11.    The  Triumphant  Entry  Into 
Jerusalem. 

Text:  Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kinder- 
garten; Matt.  21:1-16;  Mark  11:1-11; 
Luke  19:21-40;  John  12:12-16. 

Helps:  Jesus  the  Christ,  pages  513-517, 
523;  Weed^s  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young,"  Chapter  57  and  58. 

Objective:  Thanksgiving  for  Jesus' 
gifts  to  us  should  be  shown  in  songs  of 
praise  and  in  deeds  of  brotherly  love. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Two  Disciples  Heed  Jesus'  Com- 
mand. 

a.  Tc  find  a  donkey. 

b.  They    answer    inquiries    as    Jesus 
suggested. 

1.  Jesus  had  need  of  it. 

2.  He  will  return  the  donkey. 

c.  Make  saddle  of  their  clothing. 
II.  Jesus   Rides    Into  Jerusalem. 

a.  Preceded  by  many  people. 

1.  They    were    persons     He    had 
helped. 

2,  They  laid  their  cloaks,  flowers 
and  palms  in  His  pathway. 

b.  Followed  by  others. 

c.  Met  by  others  who  had  heard  of 
His  coming. 

d.  They    shout    hosannas    and    sing 
songs  of  praise. 

III.  Jesus  is  Pleased  with  Such  Praise. 
He  so  expresses  Himself. 
Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  Contact: 
Use   the   approach   to   the   lesson   sug- 
gested in   "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kin- 
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dergarten."  (Bring-  branches  of  trees  and 
compare  them  with  palm  leaves.) 

Illustrations — Application:  Let  the 
children  think  of  different  ways  of  saying 
"Thank  j-ou."  A  smile  should  always  ac- 
company the  expression.  It  should  be 
said  in  as  nice  a  way  as  possible.  (Illus- 
trate the  expressions  used  such  as 
"Thanks,"  "I  thank  you,"  etc.) 

In  every  prayer  there  should  be  two 
parts.  The  thanking  part  and  the  asking 
part.  How  do  we  say  the  thanking  part 
of  our  prayers?  How  many  times  a  day 
do  we  need  to  say  the  thanking  part? 

At  the  close  of  this  period  let  the  dril- 
dren  sing  a  song  of  praise.  The  follow- 
ing are  suggestive:  "Father  of  All," 
Patty  Hill  Song  Book,  page  17.  "I  Thank 
Thee,  Dear  Father,"  Primary  Song  Book, 
or  any  song  of  praise. 

Rest  Exercise:  Sing  and  dramatize 
"Nature's  Easter  Story,"  page  37,  Patty 
Hill's  Song  Stories. 

Fourth  Sunday,  April  26,  1931 
Lesson  12.    The  Good  Shepherd. 

Text:     John  10:1-17. 

Helps:  23rd  Psalm:  Isa.  40:11;  John 
21:15-17;  Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young,"  page  45. 

Objective:  Everlasting  life  comes  to 
the  faithful  through  Jesus,  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. 

Pictures:  Set  of  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary pictures. 

Organization   of  Material   : 

T.  Introduction. 

a.  Sheep  have  great  need  of  a  care- 
taker. 

More  so  than  other  animals. 

b.  The  Shepherd  of  Palestine  led  Ws 
sheep. 

1.  The  sheep  knew  his  voice. 

2.  He  loved  and  protected  them. 

3.  He  knew  them  by  name. 

The    flocks    were   small,    about 
25  sheep. 

4.  A  good  shepherd  would  give  his 
life   for  'his    sheep. 

II.  In  Olden  Scripture — The  Lord  Prom- 
ised a  Shepherd. 

a.  "Ye  my  flock,  are  men  and  I  am 
your   God." 

b.  "A  shepherd  will  come  to  feed 
my  people." 

III.  Christ,  the  Good  Shepherd. 

a.  He  said,  "I  am  the  good  Shep- 
herd." "Enter  In  at  my  door." 
"Follow  me"  (Live  as  I  have 
taught  you  to  live— Then  you  will 
know  Ihow  to  enter  the  door  of 
My  home.") 

b.  He  warns  all  to  beware  of  a  false 
shepherd. 


1.  Who  steals  the  sheep. 

2.  Who   leads    them   into  tempta- 
tion. 

c.  He  gave  His  life  for  His  sheep. 

1.  That  they  may  know  the  right 
and  do  the  right. 

2.  That  they  may  go  to  live  with 
Him. 

Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  Contact: 

Use  the  picture  of  some  sheep  and  draw 
on  your  blackboards  to  develop  the  ap- 
proach to  the  lesson  suggested  in  "Sunday 
Morning  in   the   Kindergarten." 

Discussion — ^Application:  Show  a  pic- 
ture of  Jesus  as  a  good  shepherd  (The 
Good  Shepherd  by  Plockhurst  or  another 
artist.)  Jesus  is  here  pictured  as  a  s'hep- 
herd  with  a  lamb  in  his  arms  and  several 
sheep  following  Him  as  shepherds  did  in 
Palestine  in  those  days.  We  have  no 
story  that  really  says  that  Jesus  herded 
wooley  sheep  and  lambs,  so  why  do  you 
suppose  that  He  is  pictured  with  them  in 
the  picture?  Jesus  calls  us  His  lambs 
and  His  sheep.  He  has  shown  us  which 
way  to  go,  which  path  to  take,  just  as  He 
is  showing  the  sheep  which  way  4:o  go  in 
the  picture.  Notice  the  kind  look  on  His 
face  as  He  looks  at  the  little  Iamb.  He 
looks  at  us  just  that  way  to  say,  "I  will 
take  care  of  you  as  a  good  shepherd  cares 
for  his  sheep.  You  may  have  peace  with 
me.  I  will  keep  you  from  hurting  your- 
selves." Notice  the  curved  stick  in  His 
left  hand.  What  is  it?  What  does  a 
shepherd  use  it  for?  Jesus  is  s^hown  with 
it  in  His  hand  to  tell  us  that  He  will  pro- 
tect us,  and  keep  us  from  harm.  See  how 
closelv  the  sheep  follow  Him?  They  are 
touching  His  garments.  We  are  the 
lambs  and  the  sheep  whicln  Tesus  loves. 
Let  us  keep  close  to  Him.  He  gave  His 
life  for  us.  Let  us  listen  to  His  voice, 
then  we  will  know  when  He  calls  us. 
Name  one  thing  Jesus  asks  us  to  do? 
How  often  shall  we  do  what  He  tells  us? 
How  often  shall  we  do  what  our  parents 
tell  us? 

Let  the  children  tell  a  story  about  a 
mouse,  a  bunny  or  a  chicken  that  did  not 
stay  close  to  its  mother. 

Rest  Exercise:  The  teachers  may  be 
the  shepherds  the  children  the  sheep  fol- 
lowing them  and  all  may  march  quietly  in 
and  out  amonsr  the  chairs,  keeping  ver5 
good  order.     Music  accompaniment. 

Notes :  Teachers,  let  us  try  teaching  just 
one  memory  gem  a  month  and  then  drill 
upon  it  every  Sunday  until  at  the  end 
of  the  month  the  children  have  really 
memorized  it. 

"Child  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm," 
Book  I  and  Book  II  are  new  books  that 
may  be  purchased  at  the  Deseret  Book 
Store  at  $1.00  each. 


THE  GOOD  she:fh£}rd 


■  Pl<fckhorst 


"I  am  the  Good  (Shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep  and  am  kno-wn  of  mine.  As  the 
Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  kno^r  I  tfie  Father  i  and  I  lay  dovm  my  life  for  the 
sheep," — John  10:14,  IS. 
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Sport  and  Alexander  Sign  an  Armistice 

By  Harrison  R.  Merrill,  B.  Y.  U. 


Sport  was  half  way  between  the  barn 
and  the  house  when  he  saw  a  striped 
gray  animal  sneaking  among  the  rasp- 
berry bushes  beside  the  path.  It  was 
Alexander,  the  cat,  but  Sport  had  never 
seen  a  tame  cat  before.  Instantly  he 
was  after  it. 

Alexander,  with  remarkable  agility, 
leaped  out  of  the  bushes  on  to  the 
trunk  of  a  nearby  tree.  In  less  than 
two  winks  he  was  perched  on  a  lower 
branch,  hair  standing  on  end,  yellow 
eyes  flashing,  and  a  peculiar  hissing 
yowl  issuing  from  somewhere  back  of 
his  red  tongue  and  gleaming,  sharp 
teeth. 

Sport  placed  his  front  paws  as  high 
up  on  the  tree  as  he  could  reach,  and 
began  talking  to  Alexander  in  very 
harsh  tones. 

"Howh !  Howh !  Yowh !"  He  barked, 
but  in  his  own  dog  language  he  was 
saying,  "Who  the  deuce  are  you! 
What  are  you- — a  skunk?  A  baby 
lion?    A  baby  co3^ote,  or  what?" 

Alexander  answered  back  in  wire- 
edged  tones,  "Schawl !  S  c  h  w  a  1  ! 
Yawhl!'  But  in  cat  language  he  was 
saying:  "Whose  business  is  it,  I'd 
like  to  know  What  right  have  you 
jumping  after  me  like  that,  you  great, 
big  bully!  Where'd  you  come  from 
anyhow?  I've  never  seen  you  on  this 
West  ranch  before !" 

Sport  replied  with  a  few  more  un- 
gentlemanly  things  before  he  finally 
tired  of  the  quarrel  and  trotted  away. 
Alexander  watched  him  until  he  dis- 
appeared  around    the    corner    of  the 


house.  Then  he  backed  down  the  tree, 
his  yellow  eyes  wide  open  for  his  new 
enemy,  and  his  sharp  claws  ready,  up- 
on the  slightest  indication  of  danger, 
to  draw  him  back  to  his  limb  and 
safety. 

This  little  argument  occurred  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  Sport  had,  not 
an  hour  before;  arrived  from  the  sheep 
camp  belonging  to  Howard  J.  West 
where  he  had  lived  all  his  life  and 
where  he  had  come  to  know  his  duty 
to  be  that  of  looking  after  the  sheep. 
Somehow  he  had  learned  that  one  of 
his  jobs  was  to  guard  them  against 
strange  animals  of  all  sorts.  He  was 
of  the  opinion  that  Alexander  was  a 
lynx,  a  bob  cat,  or  some  such  animal. 

Sport  however  soon  forgot  Alex- 
ander. When  he  reached  the  front 
porch  of  the  house  he  found  Larry 
West,  Howard  West's  son,  and  im- 
mediately went  up  to  him  and  laid  his 
head  across  the  young  man's  knee,  for 
somehow  he  liked  the  touch  of  Larry's 
hands. 

Later  that  evening  Sport  was  nosing 
among  some  lilac  bushes  when  he  saw 
two  shining  eyes  peering  in  through 
the  open  gate.  He  knew  instantly  that 
it  was  the  strange  animal  he  had  seen 
earlier  in  the  day. 

With  one  great  bound  he  was  off 
after  it.  Alexander  darted  around  the 
corner  of  the  garden  fence.  Sport 
followed  gaining  at  every  jump.  An- 
other moment  and  he  would  have  him 
in  his  teeth.  His  tongue  watered.  He 
would  clear  Howard  West's  home  of 
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pests  as  he  had  cleared  the  sheep  range. 

Just  as  Spoil  made  the  final  litnge, 
Alexander  reached  the  granary.  Up 
the  corner  of  the  building  he  went  until 
he  found  a  perch  on  a  projection  near 
the  eaves. 

Sport  tried  hard  to  follow.  It  was 
impossible.  His  dull  claws  would  not 
hold  his  weight.  This  time,  however, 
he  could  not  even  bark.  It  was  dark 
and  sheeD  dogs  knew  much  better  than 
Lo  bark.  They  knew  it  is  not  well  to 
scare  the  sheep  from  the  bed-ground. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  sleep  in  a 
stall  in  the  barn,  Sport  trotted  up  to  the 
house.  When  he  reached  the  corner 
by  the  porch,  he  saw  something  that 
made  him  stop  and  wonder.  There  was 
Larry  West  and  on  his  shoulders  was 
the  animal  he  had  chased  twice  and 
tried  with  all  his  might  to  kill.  Alex- 
ander, seeing  his  strange  enemy,  bowed 
his  back,  raised  the  hair  along  his 
spine,  and  dug  his  claws  into  Larry's 
shoulders. 

The  act  was  so  unexpected  Ahat 
Larry  threw  the  qat  to  the  ground. 
Immediately  Sport  was  after  it'. 

Alexander  missed  jby  less  than  an 
inch  Sport's  snapping  teeth  as  he 
leaped  through  the  railings  on  the 
porch  and  ram  up  a  post. 

Sport,  in  a  frenzy,  jumped  on  the 
porch  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  at  the 
angry  cat.  He  barked  loudly,  looking 
at  Larry  occasionally  to  see  why  he 
did.  not  help  kill  this  strange  animal. 

But  Larry  was  laughing  at  him. 

"Sport,  Sport !"  he  roared.  "What's 
the  matter  of  you?  Don't  you  know 
that  chap  up  there?" 

But  Sport  was   far  too  excited  to 


listen.  He  kept  on  rumbling  in  his 
throat  in  his  dog  language:  "Howh! 
Howh ! — you  pesky  animal  come  down 
here !  Fll  teach  you  to  get  on  Larry's 
shoulders  !  I'll  shake  the  day-light  out 
of  you !" 

Alexander  yowled  back :  "Why  do 
you  keep  jumping  at  me  like  this,  you 
big  bully  ?  I  lived  on  this  ranch  before 
you  were  born!" 

"Sport,  Sport,"  Larry  called  again. 
"Come  here ;  let  me  introduce  you.  I 
think  you  two  will  like  each  other." 

He  took  Sport  by  the  neck  and, 
stooping,  whispered  in  his  ear:  "Old 
man,  that  fellow  up  there  is  my  friend. 
He's  been  here  a  long  time.  He  be- 
longs here.  I  want  you  to  treat  him 
decently." 

Sport  wagged  his  tail  in  appreciation, 
but  he  never  allowed  his  eyes  to  leave 
Alexander. 

Larry,  by  standing  on  the  railing 
of  the  porch,  took  the  resisting  Alex- 
ander from  his  perch.  He  got  down 
and,  holding  the  cat  in  his  arms,  he 
said: 

"Now  you  fellows  get  acquainted. 
Most  people  like  each  other  when  they 
know  each  other.  Alexander,  my 
friend,  this  is  my  friend.  Sport. 
Sport  and  I  have  been  all  over  the 
range  together  and,  beleive  me,  he's 
a  great  friend.  Sport  this  is  Alexan- 
der. He  and  I  have  lived  here  on  this 
farm  all  our  lives.  I'm  a  little  older 
than  he  is,  but  he's  a  right  good  fellow. 
He  looks  after  the  mice  and  rats  as 
you  look  after  the  coyotes.  One  day 
he  even  killed  a  big  weazel  that  was 
taking  our  chickens.  Now  won't  you 
chaps  be  good  friends?" 
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He  tried  to  get  them  to  touch  noses, 
but  neither  was  ready  to  sign  the  ar- 
mistice. Alexander  spat  at  Sport  and 
Sport  growled  at  Alexander. 

The  next  day  iSport  found  Alexan- 
der trailing  something  along  the  hedge 
that  ran  down  toward  the  barn.  He 
stopped  to  investigate.  He  beheld  a 
mouse  frisking  about  in  the  leaves  en- 
tirely unaware  of  Alexander.  Sport 
was  much  interested.  He  wondered 
what  Alexander  would  do  about  it. 

Suddenly  the  cat  shot  through  the 
air.  His  sharp  teeth  snapped  shut  and 
the  mouse  was  caught. 

Sport  trotted  on  down  the  path.  In 
his  heart  was  a  new  respect  for  Larry's 
friend.  Somehow  he  did  not  care  to 
make  war  any  more. 

That  night  was  a  bit  chilly.  Sport 
curled  up  on  some  dry  straw  in  one  of 


the  unused  stalls  of  the  barn.  It  was 
nearly  morning  when  he  awoke.  He 
could  see  a  big  star  looking  in  at  him 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  He  shiv- 
ered a  little  as  he  nestled  down  closer 
in  the  straw.  Then  something  brushed 
by  his  head  and  soon  he  felt  a  furry 
body  against  his  own.  He  was  startled 
at  first  and  half  rose.  Then  he  caught 
a   familiar  odor.     It  was  Alexander. 

He  was  about  to  nip  the  nervy  fellow 
when  he  noticed  how  comfortable  it 
seemed  to  have  Alexander's  furry  coat 
against  his  own — right  in  the  spot 
where  he  was  coldest,  too.  He  was 
very  sleepy.  He  yawned.  The  straw 
was  warm  and  Alexander  was  warm. 
His  eyelids  drooped. 

"I'll  settle  with  him — in  the — morn- 
ing— "  he  mumbled. 

Then  he  fell  asleep. 
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The  next  morning  when  Larry  West 
went  out  to  the  barn,  he  beheld  a  sur- 
prising sight.  There  was  Sport  lying 
in  the  sun  and  leaning  up  against  him 
in  the  friendliest  of  attitudes  was 
Alexander. 

"So,"  Larry  called.  "You  have  be- 
come acquainted.  I  knew  you  would 
like  each  other.  In  this  world  nearly 
all  fights,  battles,  even  wars  are 
brought  to  pass  because  some  good  fel- 
ow  doesn't  know  the  other  good  fellow 
well  enorgh  to  know  that  he  is  a  good 
fellow." 

And  now  if  you  should  visit  the 
West  farm  you  are  likely  to  see  Sport 
and  Alexander  on  the  best  of  terms. 
They  eat  out  'of  the  same  dish,  sleep  in 
the  same  stall,  and  often  hunt  together 
with  the  greatest  of  pleasure. 

One  St.  Valentine's  Day 

The  wind  howled  fiercely  around  the 
Marine  Hospital  and  drove  great 
sheets  of  sleet  and  snow .  against'  the 
windows  of  the  ward.  The  white 
roofs  outside  seemed  just  a  dreary  con- 
tinuation of  the  rows  of  white  beds, 
whose  occupants  were  bitterly  de- 
nouncing the  blizzard  that  had  kept 
visit'ors  away  for  several  days. 

"And  here  it  is  Valentine's  Day, 
too !"  exclaimed  one  wounded  Marine, 
struck  with  a  new  grievance.  "Ain't 
this  a  hunk  of  a  Valentine's  Day !" 

"Remember  what  fun  Valentine's 
Day  was  when  you  were  a  kid  ?"  asked 
another.  "I  can  see  those  big  red  hearts 
and  lacy  valentines  now.  Maybe 
somebody  in  the  town  will  send  us 
some." 

"Aw,  suppose  they  do,"  grumbled 
the  first,  "they'd  just  deliver  them  by 
the  wholesale — nothing  personal  abouc 
that  sort  of  thing.  What's  that  noi<!e  ? 
Sounds  like  kids  coming!" 

There  was  a  sound  of  pattering  foot- 
steps and  two  little  boys  appeared  in 
the  doorway  of  the  ward.  The  red  of 
their  caps  and  sweaters  and  mittens 
was  frosted  with  snow  and  their  ro"y 
cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  seemed  to 
bring  in  a  whiff  of  the  refreshing  out- 


side world.  They  carried  two  big  bas- 
kets piled  high  with  envelopes  and 
red,  heart-shaped  boxes. 

"Hello,"  said  the  bigger  boy,  some- 
what shyly.  "We're  from  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  and  we've  brought'  you  some 
Valentine  things.  Which  one  is  Wil- 
liam Carter?" 

The  surprised  William  answered 
promptly  and  was  presented  with  a 
pretty  Valentine,  and  a  red  heart  filled 
with  home-made  candy.  Best  of  all  on 
both  box  and  Valentine  his  name  was 
written  in  full. 

The  little  boy  went  on  calling  out 
names  till  every  man  in  the  ward  had 
his  valentine  and  candy. 

"My  Valentine's  got  a  letter  in  it 
written  to  me  by  a  kid!'*  shouted  Wil- 
liam Carter.  "Ain't  that  great'?  Lis- 
ten—" 

But  his  attempt  to  read  his  letter 
was  drowned  in  a  chorus  of  similar  at- 
tempts, for  every  patient  had  a  oer- 
sonal  letter. 

Doctors  and  nurses  and  orderlies 
came  in  to  enjoy  the  fun,  and  the  gen- 
eral uproar  was  stopped  only  long 
enough  to  give  three  hearty  cheers  for 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  whose  thought- 
fulness  had  brightened  their  day. 

Home  and  Hunger 

.  A  Siioaff  Short  Story 
By   William  Sykes 

Billy  Gibson  looked  longingly  at  the 
basket  of  brown  cakes  placed  just  out- 
side of  the  bakeshop  window.  What 
beasts  men  were  to  tempt  the  honesty 
of  a  hungry  boy.  He  almost  wished 
he  could  forget,  for  one  brief  moment, 
the  teachings  of  his  mother.  He  was 
in  actual  pain  from  hunger  and  many 
times  during  the  past  hours,  tears  had 
fallen  from  his  eyes.  A  longing  for 
home  was  growing  strong  within  him 
and  he  was  beginning  to  realize  the 
terrible  mistake  he  had  made. 

Hours  of  tramping  along  on  hard 
cold  pavement  had  made  him  weary. 
Men  and  women  hurried  by,  pushing 
him  roughly  out  of  their  way.    Manv 
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times  he  had  been  tempted  to  shout  his 
defiance  at  them  but  the  thought  of  it 
always  made  his  throat,  ache.  What 
did  they  care  whether  he  Hved  or  died  ? 
What  did  anyone  care  ?  Sometimes  he 
wondered  if  even  God  knew  of  his 
lonehness. 

The  clock  on  the  wall  just  inside 
the  window  chimed  the  hour  of  six. 
"Supper  time  at  home,"  he  thought. 
In  fancy  he  heard  his  mother's  call, 
"Willie-e-e.  Supper."  He  saw  him- 
self runinto  the  house,  dip  his  hands 
quickly  into  a  basin  of  water  and  dry 
them  on  the  towel  behind  the  door.  He 
could  scarcely  wait  to  get  his  hands  on 
that  steaming  bread  just  out  of  the 
oven.  His  father  always  asked  such 
a  long  blessing.  At  last  he  heard  the 
welcome  "Amen,"  and  reached  forth 
only  to  feel  a  hand  grasping  his  wrist. 

"Not  so  fast,  young  man,"  said  a 
strange  voice. 

Billy  looked  up  with  fright.  Who 
was  this  strange  man  and  why  was  he 
holding  his  arm  so  tightly? 

"Caught  in  the  act,  eh  ?"  The  stranger 
was  a  big  man.  "You  young  bandits 
are  getting  to  be  too  numerous  around 
here.  I  think  I  shall  have  to  make  an 
example  of  you." 

"Ah  gee,  Mister !  I  didn't  mean  to 
do  anything." 

"Didn't  mean  to,  eh?  That's  what 
they  all  say.    How  old  are  you  ?" 

"Fourteen,  Sir,"  answered  Billy. 

"Good  grief!'  exclaimed  the  man. 
"They're  getting  younger  all  the  time. 
Where  is  your  home  ?" 

"Out  in  the  country,"  the  boy  an- 
swered. 

"Why  aren't  you  there?" 

"I-I — ran  away,"  stammered  Billy. 

"I  see,"  said  the  man.  "Disobedient 
to  your  parents,  eh?  Thought  you'd 
come  to  the  city  and  go  back  a  big  guy. 
When  did  you  run  away?" 


"Yesterday  morning." 

"And  now  you're  hungry,  huh? 
Well,  a  few  days  in  jail  will  teach  you 
to  behave." 

A  great  fright  spread  over  the  boy. 
As  he  was  led  along  he  thought  of 
what  the  folks  at  home  would  think. 
Gee,  he  wished  his  dad  would  come 
and  tell  this  man  a  few  things.  Tears 
came  to  his  eyes  and  ran  down  his 
cheeks.  The  ache  in  his  throat  was 
hurting  him  again  and  he  wanted  to 
cry  until  it  went  away.  He  thought  of 
God  again  and  wondered  if  He  would 
help  him.  Unconsciously,  he  found 
himself  asking  Him  if  He  would. 

They  came  to  a  small  gate  which 
ipened  onto  a  walk,  leading  up  to  a 
cottage  set  beneath  overhanging 
branches.  A  woman  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  dressed  in  a  white  apron. 

"Supper  ready?"  called  the  man. 
"This  young  man  says  he  is  hungry." 

"My  goodness !"  the  woman  ex- 
claimed. "How  pale  he  is!  John 
Turner,  what  have  you  been  saying  to 
the  poor  dear?" 

Billy  was  pushed  gently  into  the 
house  and  saw,  on  the  table,  the  plate 
of  steaming  bread  just  put  of  the  oven. 
He  looked  for  the  towel  behind  the 
door,  saw  it  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  Once 
again  he  turned  to  the  plate  of  steam- 
ing bread.  Suddenly  he  reaKzed  what 
had  happened,  but  the  relief  was  too 
great.  He  made  a  step  toward  a  chair, 
lost  sight  of  it  and  slid  to  the  floor  at 
their  feet. 

Later,  a  worried  father  and  mother 
came  and  took  him  away.  Billy  had 
ventured,  had  been  punished  and  was 
forgiven.  By  it  he  learned  the  value 
of  home.  Perhaps,  years  later  when 
he  became  the  mayor  of  that  same  city, 
he  often  thought  of  that  first  hard 
lesson.  Surely  he  never  forgot  John 
Turner  and  his  wife  Mary. 
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A  Trip  to  the  Canyon 

It  was  an  exciting  morning.  We 
had  to  g&t  the  lunch  and  car  ready. 
We  were  going  to  the  canyon,  and  had 
to  be  at  Stokes'  farm  at  nine  o'clock. 
We  got  there  five  minutes  early.  We 
waited  and  waited  for  the  Browns,  and 
finally  they  came.  We  started.  There 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Betty  Brown, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Dorothy  and  Jack 
Stokes,  and  Mother  and  Father  and 
Bill  and  I.  Soon  we  came  to  the  can- 
yon. It  was  almost  noon  so  we  pitched 
camp.  Then  Dorothy,  Betty,  Jack,  Bill 
and  I  went  out  to  gather  firewood. 
We  all  gathered  an  armfull  of  wood 
and  started  on  our  way  to  cemp. 
When  we  were  about  half  way  we 
heard  a  noise  in  the  bushes.  It  was  a 
rattler.  It  sprang  at  Jack  but  missed 
him.  We  started  to  run  just  in  time  for 
there  was  a  whole  nest  of  them.  This 
was  a  close  call  for  us. 

Reed  Larson, 
.\ge  10.  30  East  First  South, 

Preston,  Idaho. 


Tommy's  Thanksgiving 

Tommy  was  greedy 

On  Thanksgiving  day. 
The  prices  were  much. 

But  he  had  them  to  pay. 

The  turkey  and  mince  pie, 
And  cranberry  sauce — 
Me  wished  very  much 
That  he  had  been  boss. 

lie  wanted  to  eat 

Everything  in  sight, 
What  he  really  did  eat 

Gave  him  pains  in  the  night. 

For  his  mother  came 

With  a  great  big  spoon 
And  some  castor  oil 

In  a  large  cartoon. 

"Oh  Mother,"  he  cried, 
"Do  I  have  to  take  that  ?" 

"Why  yes  my  dear  boy 
It  will  make  you  fat." 

Cleo  Grange, 
Age  11.  Huntington.  Utah. 
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A  Nightmare 

One  night  we  were  all  sitting  around 
the  fire  in  an  old  tumbled-down  shack, 
telling  ghost  stories,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den a  large  bull  charged  through  the 
door.  The  boys  and  girls  scattered  in 
every  direction  leaving  me  alone  with 
the  bull.  I  was  so  frightened  I  could 
not  run  for  a  few  seconds.  When  I 
finally  got  my  feet  to  moving  I  sped 
like  a  deer  with  the  bull  right  at  my 
heels.  The  bull  soon  overtook  me  and 
rammed  its  long,  sharp  horns  in  my 
back.  I  woke  up  screaming  and  found 
my  kid  brother  poking  me  in  the  ribs 
with  a  broom  stick. 

Claude  Grant, 
Age  12.  Sandy  City,  Utah. 

Old  s.  c. 

'Way  down  South  in  old  S.  C. 
That's  where  you'll  find  little  me. 
'Way  down   South  where  the  cotton 

blossoms  grow, 
Corn  and  potatoes  and  cane  also. 

So  pack  up  your  grip  and  come  on  a 

tour 
For  a  while,  or,  stay  if  you  are  very 

poor. 
We'll  feed  you  on  turnips  ,  corn  bread, 

and  peas, 
You'll  get  so  fat,  it  will  hurt  if  you 

sneeze. 

You  can  help  me  carry  peas  and  po- 
tatoes by  the  sack. 

Then  we'll  take  a  ride  in  our  old 
Cadillac. 

On  our  old  mule  we'll  have  lots  of  fun, 

And  stay  outdoors  to  get  a  tan  from 
the  sun. 

So  come  on  down  to  old  S.  C. 

You  don't  have  to  haw,  or  you  don't 

have  to  Gee. 
Just  come  right  straight  and  you'll  get 

to  Sunny  South, 
Now,  that  is  all,  so  I'll  shut  my  mouth. 

Lillie  Martin, 
Box  138, 
Age  15.  GafTney,  S.  C. 


I  Don't  Want  My  Picture 
Tooken! 

I  don't  want  my  picture  tooken ! 
I  don't  wanta  turn  around  ! 
I  don't  wanta  hear  th'  birdie, 
I  don't  wanta  hear  a  sound ! 


I  don't  like  to  have  it  tooken ! 

I  don't  wanta  stand  up,  still, 

I  don't  want  one  took  for  Gramma. 

Nor  for  Dad,  nor  x\untie  Rill. 

I  don't  like  these  spooky  places, 
With  the  funny  shades  an'  light, 
I  want  down  from  where  I'm  standing ! 
Take  me,  please !     I  think  you  might. 


Age  11. 


Mary  Twitchell, 
Manila,  Utah. 
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Our  Fourth  of  July 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July, 
we  got  up  bright  and  early  in  the 
morning.  We  ate  our  breakfast  and 
took  our  lunch  with  us. 

We  went  up  on  top  of  the  mountain 
by  "Jacob's  Well"  and  "Lake  No.  1." 
on  up  to  the  Gordon  Canyon  rim.  We 
went  over  to  the  top  and  looked  over 
into  the  canyon.  It  surely  was  a  beau- 
tiful sight.  We  stayed  there  a  while 
and  then  went  back  as  far  as  "Lake 
No.  1."  There  we  ate  our  lunch  under 
the  shade  of  some  large  aspen  trees. 
After  we  had  eaten  our  lunch  we  went 
back  to  "Jacob's  Well".  There  we 
stopped  and  gathered  some  ferns  as 
tall  or  even  taller  than  I  am.  After 
we  had  gathered  the  ferns,  we  started 
for  home.  When  we  got  there  we  were 
all  tired  as  usual  but  we  sure  enjoyed 
our  trip. 

Thelma  Porter, 
Age  11.  Heber,  Arizona. 

Ho,  ho  for  a  Pirate's  Life! 

In  those  good  old  days  of  old 

When  Pirates  were  so  bold 

And  John  Silver  flu  the  "Jolly  Roger," 

too, 
I'd  like  to  go  there  once  again 
Like  to  sail  the  "Spanish  Main" 
And  do  the  things  that  Pirates  used  to 

do. 
I'd  like  to  be  a  Captain  Kidd 
And  do  the  things  he  did, 
Sail  my  ship  across  the  bounding  seas, 
With  other  ships  I'd  make  away, 
Turn  adventure  into  play — 
Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  do  all  these  ? 

But  at  home  now  I  must  stay, 
To  be  a  pirate's  no  kid's  play. 
Tis  the  "Home  Banner"  now  that  I 

must  furl. 
Washing  dishes,  sweeping  floors. 
Doing  countless  other  chores 
For  you  see  I'm  really  nothing  but  a 

girl 

Lucy  Decker, 
Age  16.  Mancos,  Colo. 


Jack  Frost 

All  was  still 

As  we  stood  on  the  hill. 

Watching  the  Sun  go  down. 

We  saw  him  pass 

As  he  nipped  the  grass. 

And  the  flowers  all  around. 

And  oh,  so  faint, 

We  saw  him  paint, 

With  his  brush  each  bush  and   tree. 

All  through  the  glen, 

And  back  again 

He  wandered  merrily. 

Lucy   Decker, 
Age  16.  Mancos.  Colo. 

Dear  Budget  Box : 

I  am  sending  the  last  two  poems  that 
I  will  have  the  privilege  of  sending  to 
the  Children's  Budget  Box.  Today  is 
my  seventeenth  birthday.  However 
these  two  verses  were  written  last 
winter. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  will  hereafter 
not  be  eligibile.  The  books  I  have 
received  from  the  Children's  Budget 
are  among  my  choice  treasures.  They 
show  me  that  I  have  accomplished 
something. 

Very  respectfully, 

Lucy  Decker, 

Mancos,   Coi... 

My  Pet 

There's  a  little  pet  at  our  house. 

As  cute  as  cute  can  be ; 
My  daddy  brought  it  home  one  night 

For  a  surprise,  you  see. 

It  likes  to  play  and  roll  a  spool 
And  drink  nice  white  sweet  milk  ; 

It  has  such  pretty  gold-like  fur 
And  jf  St  as  fine  as  silk. 

I'll  always  love  my  kitty 
But  will  never  treat  her  bad ; 

And  if  my  "Nugget"  runs  away 
I  will  be  very  sad. 

Lucy  Ann  Vaughn, 
Age  11.  Amarillo,  Texas. 
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Childhood  Memories 

As  I  wander  through  the  house 
Where  I  spent  my  early  years, 
So  happy  are  my  memories 

That  my  eyes  now  fill  with  tears. 


Could  my  face  be  brig^ht  and  smiling 
When  my  heart  was  sad  within  ? 

And  I  felt  a  solomn  longing 
For  the  things  that  once  had  been. 

Could  I  ever  feel  the  feeling 

Of  a  carefree  girl  again, 
Coin'  with  her  brother  fishing. 
To  the  pond  beyond  the  bend? 

Many  pictures  of  my  childhood 

Now  appear  upon  the  walls, 
And  a  thousand  years  of  time, 
Like  footsteps,  echo  in  the  halls. 
Jean  Lenkersdorfer, 
Age  15.  368  East  Center, 

Logan,  Utah. 


PHOTO    BY    LOVIXA    KOFOED 
Ase   12  Banlda.  Idaho 


DRAWJV    BY    ADELE     SILVER 
Ase  15  062  S.  8th  West,  Salt  Lake  City 

Dear  Children's  Budget  Box: 

I  am  a  little  girl  just  ten  years  old. 
I  go  to  Sunday  School  every  Sunday. 
I  live  in  the  26th  ward.  The  bishop  is 
Brother  Arias  G.  Belnap  and  the 
Sunday  School  Superintendent  is 
Brother  Henry  Noorda.  I  am  in  the 
Church  History  Class.  I  like  Sunday 
School  very  much  and  enjoy  reading 
Tlie  Instructor,  as  it  helps  me  get  my 
Sunday  School  lessons.  I  also  enjoy' 
reading  the  contributions  of  the  other 
boys  and  girls. 

I  live  just  across  the  street  from  the 
Lorin  Farr  School  which  I  attend.  I 
am  in  the  6th  grade,  my  teacher  is  Miss 
Adele  Marie  Violet. 

Sincerely  yours 

Eileen   Manning, 
Age  10.  1170  22nd  St. 

Ogden,  Utah. 

Honorable  Mention 

Lot  Smith  Burk,  Nutrioso,  Arizona. 
Merle  Cook,  Tridell,  Utah. 
.A.rd;th  Cook,  Tridell,  Utah. 
Lorna  Koch,   Reno,  Nevada. 
Helen  Mills,  Tremonton,  Utah. 
Cecil  Noble,  Rupert,  Idaho. 
Lillian  Smith,  Plymouth,  Utah. 
Russell  Thomas,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


T)p^nf]y  the  Cmico  Cat _^ 

G  11  ^ 

/^    FTE^  their  happy  summer,  the  children 


were  very  busy  with  their  ^^^^^  and 
lessons.  Even  little  Joan  went  to 
kindergarten,  and  ,^^^?^  rolled  her  @, 
on  the  nursery  floor  and  cut  her  teeth 
on  her  rubber  @^,  and  was  every  bit  as  busy  as  the  rest. 


f 


As  for  ^^5W,  he  had  to  lap  up  a  C^^  of  milk  three 
times  a  day,  and  wash  his  face  every  time,  and  he  had  to 
run  round  after  his  i  and  watch  forv^^^^very  night 
by  the  nursery^pc^Jp' .  So  they  were  all  ready  for 
a  grand  holiday  at  Christmas  time.     Christmas  Day  was 


bright  with  SQ^  and  snow.  The  house  was  gay  with 
",  and,, oh,  what  wonderful  things  were  in  the 
Christmas  \i\\  and  on  the  Christmas  ^^  !  The 
children  could  hardly  wait  to  play  with 
their  new  toys.  ^,  But  first  there  was 
di 


mner 


and  then 
to  take  to 


there  were  Christmas 

Cook  and  Katy  and  Otto  in  the  kitchen, 

and  then  at  last  they  canried  fhe  toys  up  to  the  nursery 

and  made  ready  for  a  fine  play.     Betty  and  Joan  set 


^up  prim  and  straight  in  their  WJ^H  Billy 
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put  his^^^^on   the  track  and  loaded  his  express- 

Ql^^=f  Bobby  wound  his  ^  and  set  up  his_^,^& 

and  Baby  planted  her  woolly  ^^^^  right  in  the  middle 

of  the  floor,  when  Ting-a-ling !  went  the 
door-  ^,  and  they  all  trooped  down- 
stairs  to  see  Grandmother.  When  she 
was  gone,  up  they  ran  again.  Highty- 
tighty!  What  had  happened!  The 
had  run  off  the  track  and  tumbled  in  a  heap» 
the^^^^^ere  knocked  down,  the  ^^  was  un- 
wound, the  express^i^^had  run  over  the  woolly 
d^^y ,  and  th^^r^^^^^  had  fainted  away  and  fallen 
flat  on  the  floor!  **0h  dear,  oh  my!"  cried  Betty 
and  Joan,  and  "  Ph  —  ew!"  cried  Billy  and  Bobby 
** Somebody  has  been  playing  with  our  toys!"  cried 
all  four  together.  "But  who 
could  it  be?"  wondered  Betty. 
Then  a  little  .,^^^  came  peeping 
at  her  from  "behind  the  door. 
**Oho!"  laughed  Betty. 
"We  mustn't  be  cross  for*^^^ 
wanted  to  have  Christmas,  too. 
I  know  who  has  been  plapng  with  our  toys! 
And  who  was    it    but    the    little    Gilico    Cat!', 


FUN 


THE 


BONE 


Diplomatic 

Sambo:  "Did  Brudder  Brown  gib  de 
bride  away?" 

Rastus:  "No,  sah;  he  .gwine  let  de 
groom  fin'  her  out  for  hisself." 

Oh,  Julius!    Seize  Her! 

"What  ho!  Cassius,  what  means  the 
word  'symmetry?'  " 

"Begone,  fool,  a  symmetry  is  a  place 
where  the  dead  are  buried." 

Rules  to  be  Broken 

"I  understand,"  said  the  Scotchman, 
"that  tipping  is  forbidden  in  this  hotel." 

"Yassah,"  said  t!he  colored  porter,  "it 
snah  am — but  so  was  dem  apples  in  de 
Garden  ob  Eden." 

Economy  of  Odim 

Rastus:    "My  wife  sure  am  lazy," 

Same:     "Howcum?" 

Rastus:  "She  done  put  popcorn  in  de 
pancakes  so  she  doan  have  to  turn  'em 
ovah." 

Business  Booming 

"And  your  husband  has  a  prosperous 
business,  I  suppose." 

"Oh,  yes,  he  is  taking  in  a  lot  of  money. 
Only  last  night  he  told  me  a  receiver  was 
to  be  appointed  to  assist  him." 

Nary  a  Hoot 

Rastus:  "Wha'  fo'  you  all  lookin'  so 
unnecessary,  Mose?" 

Mose:     "Ah  feels  like  a  dumb  owl." 
Rastus:     "A  dumb   owl?     Boy,   reveal 
your  meanin'," 

Mose:    "Ah  jes'  don't  give  a  hoot." 

Grammatical  Triangle 

Teacher  (in  grammar  class) :  "Willie, 
please  tell  me  what  it  is,  when  I  say,  'I 
love,   you  love,  he  loves — '  " 

Willie:  "That's  one  of  them  triangles 
where   somebody   gets   sfhot." 


Vacancy  Filled 

Null:  "I  started  out  with  the  thought 
that  the  world  had  an  opening  for  me." 

Void:     "And  you  found  it?" 

Null:  "Well,  rather;  I'm  in  the  hole 
now." 

Hoofing  It 

"You  ought  to  buy  your  son  an  en- 
cyclopedia," the  book  agent  said,  "now 
that  he  is  going  to  school." 

"Not  on  your  life,"  came  back  the 
father.    "Let  him  walk,  the  same  as  I  did." 

She  Got  Hers 

A  dear  old  lady  happened  to  be  passing 
when  an  angler  landed  a  very  small  fisih. 

Don't  you  think  it  very  unsportsmanlike 
to    take    such    a    small    fish?"    she    said. 

"Anyway,  Madam,"  was  the  reply,  "it 
should  teach  you  a  lesson.  If  the  fish  had 
kept  its  mouth  shut  it  wouldn't  have  got 
into  trouble." 

What's  This? 

The  miracle  of  Lot's  wife  turning  tu 
salt  has  nothing  on  this  case.  Mr.  Wood 
and  Mr.  Stone  were  standing  on  the 
corner  talking.  A  pretty  girl  drove  by 
in  a  beautiful  roadster. 

Wood  turned  to  Stone,  Stone  turned  to 
Wood,  and  they  both  turned  to  rubber. 

What's  the  Use? 

Mother:  "When  that  naughty  boy 
threw  stones  at  you,  why  didn't  you  come 
and  tell  me  instead  of  throwing  them  back 
at  him?" 

Willie:  "What  good  would  it  do  to  tell 
you?    You  couldn't  hit  tfhe  side  of  a  barn." 

Making  It  Clear 

Extract  from  the  letter  of  a  quick-tem- 
pered business  man: . 

"My  stenographer  being  a  lady  cannot 
transcribe  what  I  think  of  you. 

"I,  being  a^  gentleman,  cannot  think  it, 
but  you,  being  neither,  will  doubtless 
understand  what  I  mean." 


QUICK   :   CLEAN   :   EASY   :   ECONOMICAL 

This  describes  the  Old  American  System  of  Re-Roofing  right  over  the  old  wood 
eliingles  with  OLD  AMERICAN  ASPHALT  SHINGLES.    Successful  on  thou- 
sands of  homes.    Ask  us  about  it.     No  obligation. 


Phone  Was.  2663 


1764  Beck  St.,  Salt  Lake  City 


SAXOPHONES 
TRUMPETS 
CLARINETS 
TROMBONES 
DRUM  OUTFITS 
BANJOS,  ETC. 

GIVE  A 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
FOR  XMAS 


What  Musical 

INSTRUMENT 

Would  You  Like  to  Play 

There  is  one  great  institution  in  the 'intermountain  country  where 
you  can  get  anything  in  music  or  any  kind  of  musical  instrument 
at  the  lowest  factory  price  and  on  the  very  easiest  terms.  Now  is 
the  time  to  get  started.  Fill  in  and  mail  this  coupon  today  indi- 
cating what  instrument  yon  are  most  interested  in. 

GLEN  MUSIC  CO. 
74  So.  Main  St. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

I   am  interested  in 'without  obligation  to 

me  in  any  way,  you  can  send  me  free,  full  details  about  your  tea-day 
free  trial  offer,  alone  with  new  catalos,  prices  and  your  Easy  Payment 
Plan.     J.  I.— 10. 

Name    .,„_ 

Address _ Box  „ 


YOUR  VOICE 

has  a  natural  beautiful  quality  that  should 
be  developed.  Middle  age  is  not  too  late  to 
improve    it. 


HUGH    W.    DOUGALL 

will   tell   you  how  to  keep  your  voice  young. 

STUDIO— 34    South    Main    Street,    Salt    Lake 
Phone   Wasatch   1816 
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AUTOMATIC 

AIR  VOLUME 

y  CONTROL 


The  Myers  Self-Oiling  Home  Water  System 

PATENTED 
SELF-OILING 

Complete 

Automatic 

Control 

Air  Bound  or 

Water  Logged 

Tanks  Eliminated 

iVo  Personal 
Attention 
Necessary 

Designed  for 

Operation  from 

any  kind  of  City 

Current  or  from 

Farm  Lighting  and 

Power  Systems 

For  use  in  Cisterns 

or  Shallow  Wells 

up  to  22  feet  in 

Depth 

CAPACITY 

250  Gals. 
Per  Hour 

300  Gals. 
Per  Hour 

Floor   Space 

25''  X  29''  X  52" 

High 

The  Meyers  Self-Oiling  Home  Water  System  is  automatic.  Its  operation 
i?  controlled  by  an  electric  switch  which  automatically  starts  the  Pump  when 
the  pressure  in  the  tank  falls  to  20  pounds  and  stops  the  Pump  when  the 
pressure  reaches  40  pounds.  The  pressure  is  always  maintained  between  these 
two  points.  The  maximum  pressure  can  be  raised  as  high  as  50  pounds  if 
desired ;  however,  40  pounds  is  recommended. 

The  air  supply  in  the  tank  is  controlled  by  the  Automatic  Air  Volume 
Control.     No  personal  attention  necessary. 

PRICE  LIST,  Represented  by  Fig.  2510 

For  Full  Information  on  Your  Water  Problems  Write 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 


40  Branches — ^Utah 


Salt  Lake  Gty,  Utah 


50  Agencies — Idaho 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAW  IT   IN   THE   INSTRUCTOR 


CANDYISM 


Just  taste  their  CANDY — Especially  Their  Be  Bars.  You  will  come 
back  for  more. 

A  box  of  Glade's  Candy  makes  a  pleasing  and  appropriate  sift. 

There  is  a  goodness  about  each  piece  that  shows  the  results  of  good 
making  and  of  using  good  material.  That  is  why  GLADES'S  CANDY 
is  generally  favored. 

Glade  Candy  Co. 

Phone  Hyland  843  So.  5th  East,  Salt  Lake  City 


The  Indispensable  Item  of  the 
Business  of  a  Nation — 
BETTER  PRINTING" 


iv 


OFFICE  RULING 

AND  '^^Mfl  ^^^ 

BANK  ^^^S^  ^^^*^ 

FORMS  ^S  BINDING 


We  offer  special  prices  on  binding  the  Church  Magazines 
Mail  your  back  volumes  to  us.    They  should  be  preserved 


The  Deseret  News  Press 

29  Richards  Street  Salt  Lake  City 

"Dairy  Barn 

FLOORS 

and  .  .  .  how  to  build  them" 

is  tbo  title  of  a  useful  booklet  which  we  will  send  you.  free  ...  on  request 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

CONCRETE 


FOR      PERMANENCE 

McComick  RnildinK 

Salt  Lake  City 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


WE  ARE  EXPERTS  IN  DOING  FAMILY  WASHING 


T^jKJJ  ISil^T^^^ 


Office  319  South  Main 


Distinctive  Work 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Telephone  llyland  190 


Stores   at    Salt   Lake — Ogden — Logran,    Utah 
Idaho   Falls — Rexburg,   Idaho 


APPRECIATED   GIFTS 


Shoes,  Slippers,  Hose  and  Galoshes 


are   useful    gifts   that   are   trul} 
appropriate  for  any  lime. 

Styles  for  Mother,  Father,  Sister 
or  Brother. 


COLLEGE  BOOT  SHOP 

No.   1  East  Broadway 


Superior  in  Quality 

Always  Fresh  at  Tour  Grocers 

MAID   O^CLOVER 

Products — Butter — Cheese — Eck»— Hilk — Car  Gottaffe  Cheese  Best  in  the  World 


MUTUAL  CREAMERY  COMPANY 


SERVES   ELEVEN   WESTERN   STATES 


SALT   LAKE   CITY,   UTAH 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAW  IT   IN   THE   INSTRUCTOR 


>,  - 


The  Masterpiece  of  Man 
is  to  live  to  tlie  purpose* 


Life  Insurance  can  aid  you  to 
organize  your  finances  and  start 
you  in  the  direction  that  will 
lead  to  achievement  of  a  com- 
fortable estate  of  your  own. 


Ask 

Your 

Banker 


n^ 

BENI 


BENEHCI41  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 


HOME  OFFICE— SALT  LAKE  CITY 


HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President 


E.  T.  RALPHS,  Gen.  Mgr. 


SAY   THAT   YOU  SAW  IT  IN   THE   INSTRUCTOR 


